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A RESTING-PLACE. 

HERE wander I, beside the silent graves, 

The little grass-grown graves, by fierce 
winds blown. 

On yon grim rock a storm-bird sits alone, 

Watching the grey clouds o’er the chang- 
ing sea ; 

The white fringe clinging to the heaving 
waves. 

Awhile the gloaming has to darkness 
grown, 

And the winds’ thunder fall’n to tender 
moan, ; 

The soft pulsation of eternity. 


How peaceful here it is, beside the dead, 

Whose toils are o’er, and pangs of life so 
keen — 

Secure they lie, while tempests rock their 
bed, 

And lull their weary souls to restful sleep ; 

While we, forsaken, do but strive and 


weep, 
And anguish ever for the ‘“‘might have 
been.”’ 
Temple Bar. ADA M. PRICE. 


AN OLD LOVE-SONG. 


ASK me no gay refrain of love and leisure ; 
I have no lilting lay of light success. 

Here to the night I sing in graver measure 
My peerless lady and my dear distress. 


Fairest is she —the very winds adore her, 
Whispering eloquent in sigh-soft speech 
How that they faint and fold their wings 

before her, 
How like a star she shines beyond my 
reach. 


Love her [ must, not seeking her compas- 
sion, 
In no stray hope to mend my sweet mis- 
chance ; 
Love her alone, in tender, rev’rent fashion, 
And kiss her feet as queen of my ro- 
mance. 


Proud to the world, to her I humbly render 
All knightly homage on my bended knee ; 

Proud but in this my absolute surrender 
For life or death to her sweet sov’reignty. 


Hers to command; my true allegiance 
keeping 
Prompt to the doing of her light behest, 
As to the charge where battle’s storm is 
sweeping, 
Her colors plaited in my helmet’s crest. 
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I will not breathe the name the gods have 
lent her — 
Call her my Lady of the Golden Heart — 
Nor point the bower that she alone may 
enter, 
The bright, chaste shrine wherein she 
reigns apart. 


Here ‘neath the stars that claim her as 
their fellow, 
I sing my lady and my dear duress. 
Tell her, ye winds that kiss her shining 
pillow, 
The sad, sweet story of my faithfulness. 
Chambers’ Journal. A. H. RAIKEs. 


SAIL, LITTLE BOAT. 


SAIL, little boat — sail out of the bay 
To the radiant west ; 

Swift as a bird, to my dear heart say 
That love is best. 


Bear him a message, a message sweet 
(My heart thy freight !), 
And haste where the surge and the shal- 
lows meet 
At the golden gate. 


Speed fast away with enchanted crew 
And snow-white wings ; 

For Peace and Joy are aboard of you, 
And a soul that sings, 


What though the wind and the wave divide, 
And the way is long— 

The currents of ocean are deep and wide, 
But love is strong. 


Chambers’ Journal. MyYRA. 


SHE seemed a wild bird caged on earth, 
Who fretted in her prison bars, 
A wild bird brought from heaven's. 
blue, 
Still unforgetful of her birth ; 
And while she gazed out on the stars 
She sighed to look where once she flew,. 
Until at last her wings broke through. 


Now thro’ the midnight gloom I gaze, 
And should my wistful eyes once see 
A new star drift down heaven’s ways, 
I know she looks once more on me. 
And by the astral barrier waits 
Until my angel ope the gates, 
And earth no longer cages me. 
ARTHUR J. STRINGER.. 














The Waverley Novels. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS.' 

It is now just eighty-one years since 
the publication of ‘* Waverley,” and 
nearly sixty-three since the author was 
laid among the dust of his ancestors 
in the Abbey of Dryburgh/ During 
Scott’s lifetime his novels on the whole 
suffered no loss of popularity, though 
the last were less admired than the 
first. After a time they very naturally 
ceased to be so much talked of, and, as 
new writers appeared upon the scene 
ceased perhaps to be so much rend) 
But that has only been the fate of al 
our great classics, — Shakespeare and 
Dryden, Pope and Addison, Fielding 
and Smollett, Dickens and Thackeray. 
Nobody thinks the fact any proof that 
they were overrated in their own day, 
or that they do not still deserve all that 
their contemporaries thought of them. 
So with the Waverleys. ( There they 
still stand, as distinct a land-mark in 
our literary history as the Shakespearian 
dramas ; like these, without an equal ; 

d, like these, never to be repeated) 
(The measure of their power and 
their beauty may be found in the se- 
verity of the criticism, which they 
have not only survived, but survived 
without the slightest depreciation) In- 
consistencies, repetitions, gross improb- 
abilities, tedious introductions, hurried 
and perplexed conclusions, faults of 
construction, neglect of facts, historical 
mistakes, false archzeology, have all 
been proved against the author of 
‘“ Waverley,” and have left him ex- 
actly where he was. The only two 
books in the English language which 
have resisted similar attacks are the 
Bible and Shakespeare. Against all 
three the keenest intellects and most 
learned commentators have dashed 
themselves in vain. There is a power 
in all three of them from which these 
attacks rebound harmlessly, like the 
arrows from De Bracy’s helmet on the 
ramparts of Torquilstone. Scott was 


1 The Border Edition of the Waverley Novels. 
With Introductory Essays and Notes by Andrew 
Lang, supplementing those of the author. Illus- 
trated by more than Two Hundred and Fifty new 
and original Etchings by eminent Artists. Lon- 
don, 1892-94. 
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not called the Wizard of the North for 
nothing ; and the publication of a new 
edition of the novels in some fifty 
handsome volumes, enriched with in- 
troductory essays by Mr. Andrew Lang, 
shows conclusively that their reputation 
is not upon the wane. 

The completion of the Border edition 
affords a convenient opportunity for 
indulging in some further speculations 
on the character of the spell which has 
thus defied the whole armory of wit. 
After the lapse of many years, when 
we stand far enough off from the 
Waverleys to see them in perspective 
and in their relation to other works of 
kindred genius, we hope to escape the 
charge of repeating only a thrice-told 
tale. ; Mr. Lang strikes the right note in 
his frequent comparisons between Scott 
and Shakespeare, and in his brief refer- 
ence to the significance of the fact 
dwelt on at greater length by Professor 
Masson, that Scott was the first novel- 
ist who was a poet. But neither seems: 
to see quite all that it implies, or its 
bearing on the great work which Scott. 
was appointed to perform. Mr. Lang 
has had access to the manuscripts and 
other materiai now preserved at Ab- 
botsford ; but they have not yielded 
much in the way of novelty. They 
have enabled him to correct a mistake 
made by Lockhart in reference to “St. 
Ronan’s Well.” With this exception 
we have not observed any important 
additions which he has made to our 
knowledge of the history and progress 
of the Waverleys.. Still the essays are 
very interesting, and we only wish the 
illustrations were half as good. 

Before proceeding to the main object 
of this paper, it will be necessary to 
take into account the circumstances 
which were in Scott’s favor when the 
publication of the Waverleys began. 
At the commencement of the present 
century the novel had by no means 
attained that high rank in our litera- 
ture which it holds at the present day. 
The historical novel was hardly known 
at all, or known only through writers 
of a very inferior order, who seldom 
satisfied the demands of good sense 
and good inte Throughout the eigh- 
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teenth century our forefathers looked 
to Covent Garden or Drury Lane for 
the wares which we now procure from 
the nearest circulating library. Be- 
sides the Restoration dramatists, the 
plays of the two Colmans, Cibber, 
Murphy, Macklin, and Cumberland, to 
say nothing of Goldsmith and Sheri- 
dan, constituted their world of fiction ; 
and long after the novel had begun to 
compete successfully with the drama 
for popular favor, the latter continued 
to be esteemed the superior depart- 
ment of the two. 

The causes which led to the decline 
of the old eighteenth-century comedy 
and the establishment of the novel on 
its ruins have been variously explained. 
One reason may be feund in the com- 
monplace fact that, as the number of 
readers increased in proportion to the 
number of playgoers, it became better 
worth while to write for them; and 
that, as the sphere of criticism en- 
larged, *“* the town” lost its exclusive 
pretensions to occupy the chair, and 
the theatre that literary and fashion- 
able halo which had encircled it, with a 
brief interval, from Elizabeth to Anne. 
Sir Walter Scott himself, in his essay 
on the drama, has given his own view 
of the decadence of the English stage 
toward the close of the last century. 
He thinks that the comedy of the 
period was French in origin and con- 
struction, and that with the decay of 
French models it naturally languished 
and disappeared. We suppose he 
would have said the same, though he 
did not say it, of ‘*the comedy of in- 
trigue,” or what he calis the Spanish 
comedy. The one left no more suc- 
cessors than the other. But may it not 
be said that for the success of social 
comedy, or the comedy of manners, on 
the stage, more lights and shades are 
required than are furnished by modern 
society ; stronger contrasts, a more 
formal and ceremonious carriage, more 
distinctive and more striking cos- 
tumes? At all events, this much will 
hardly be disputed, that it must have 
been easier to act the part of a gentle- 
man on the stage when there were so 
many distinctive marks of the gentle- 
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man off the stage; when to wear a 
rich dress, to carry a sword, to be able 
to make an elegant bow, and to be 
skilled in the management of a cane 
and a snuff-box, went so far to consti- 
tute agentleman. All this could easily 
be taught ; and ‘ the true grace of it,” 
which honest Mike Lambourne laments 
that he never could acquire, would 
not be much missed in a large and 
not over-lighted theatre. As manners, 
dress, and general demeanor became 
simpler and plainer, and the representa- 
tion of a gentleman or a lady came to 
depend less on externals and more on 
qualifications not so easily picked up, 
the task of the genteel comedian be- 
came more and more difficult, and his 
efforts to accomplish it less and less 
successful.! 

Moreover, with the closing of the 
Continent against Englishmen, a great 
change took place in the habits of the 
English aristocracy, who, as soon as 
the London season was over, used to 
flock to Paris. They had now to seek 
their amusements in their own country, 
and the line of demarcation between 
the rural squire and the man of fashion 
lost much of its sharpness. Lord Fop- 
pington and Sir Brilliant Fashion 
adopted the pursuits of country gen- 
tlemen, and the lower classes of the 
territorial order caught in turn the tone 
of the higher. In “ The Poor Gentle- 
man,’’ written in 1802, Sir Charles 
Cropland tells the steward of his Kent- 
ish estates that “he must hunt in 
Leicestershire — tis the thing.”? This 
is the first mention of the metropolis 
of fox-hunting that we know of, in 
polite literature. Here was one fertile 
source of ‘ business ’’ cut off at once 
from both acter and playwright. The 
country gentleman in London robbed 
of his money or betrayed by his wife, 
the victim and the butt of wits and 
gamblers, was for many years a stock 
character on the London boards, and 
his disappearance left a vacuum in the 
dramatic repertory which nothing could 
fillup. The simplicity of modern man- 

1 We need hardly say that these remarks have 


no reference to the present stage, where ladies and 
gentlemen appear in characters of all kinds, 











ners and the undemonstrative character 
of modern passion, even at its deepest, 
make it almost impossible to place 
upon the stage a play which shall ex- 
actly reproduce the life of modern 
clubs and drawing-rooms. Many other 
causes were at work at the same time 
to undermine the popularity of the 
theatre; the Evangelical movement, 
for instance, is said to have exercised a 
very injurious effect on its fortune. 
Thus, by the end of the century the 
drama was tottering on its throne, and 
fast giving place to its rival. Fielding 
and Richardson mark the epoch when 
the rivalry may be said to have com- 
menced; with the appearance of 
* Evelina,” ** Castle Rackrent,’’ ‘* Mar- 
riage,’”? and “Pride and Prejudice,’’ 
the scale began to turn decisively in 
favor of the novelist. The authoresses 
of these works, however, transferred 
only comedy from the stage to the 
library. The master who was to com- 
plete the process and do the same for 
tragedy and the historic drama was yet 
to appear. The vacant niche was wait- 
ing for him. Scott stepped into it, and 
became the Shakespeare of the nine- 
teenth century. He did with the novel 
what Shakespeare had done with the 
drama, and ever since his reign the 
novel has held incontestably the first 
place. 

It is curious to find two such men 
as Ruskin and Newman giving such 
widely opposite accounts of Scott’s 
original popularity. Mr. Ruskin has a 
theory that Scott was the represen- 
tative poet of his age in virtue of his 
sadness and his scepticism —a strange 
description of Scott, surely, as well as 
of his age. Neither sadness nor scep- 
ticism was the prevailing note of the 
English people during the first quarter 
of the present century, whatever they 
may be of the last. And even if they 
were visible in Scott, we should have to 
look elsewhere for the secret of his 
influence during the fifteen years that 
followed the great war. But are they 
visible in Scott ? All poets alike dwell 
at times on the brevity of human life, 
on the vanity of human wishes, on the 
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sorrows and disappointments to which ‘ 261 
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mankind are born. Such reflections do 
not necessarily represent the habitual 
mood of the poet. In Scott’s novels, 
at all events, we should have said that 
cheerfulness was a conspicuous fea- 
ture ; while as for lack of faith, it is 
difficult to understand how any one 
could bring such a charge against Sir 
Walter Scott. Mr. Ruskin seems to 
rely on the fact that Scott could not 
bring himself to believe in the Bodach 
Glas, or the White Lady, and that in 
** Woodstock”? he does his best to 
make such credulity ridiculous. But 
by the word “scepticism”? something 
more is usually meant than a disbelief 
in ghosts and spectres. Mr. Ruskin 
here seems to be falling into the same 
kind of mistake which he has made 
about Scoti’s antiquarianism. He also 
refers to some fancied evidence of it in 
Scott’s behavior on the death of his 
wife. But seeing that Scott in his pri- 
vate journal, intended only for his own 
eye, speaks of the mysterious yet cer- 
tain hope of seeing her again in a bet- 
ter world, we cannot allow that Mr. 
Ruskin gains much by this appeal. 
Ceriain it is, however, that it could 
have been neither melancholy nor infi- 
delity which won the heart of a nation 
drunk with victory and bathed in glory, 
and boasting itself favored above all 
nations by the hand of God. 

To the great mass of the English 
people eighty years ago, ‘‘ That Christ 
had risen from the dead was as sure as 
that the sun had risen that morning. 
That they would themselves rise was 
as certain as that they would die, and 
as positively would one day be called 
to judgment for the good or ill that 
they had done in life.” It was witha 
faith of this kind that Scott had to 
reckon, and it is nonsense to suppose 
that he could have leaped into popu- 
larity as he did, had his works exhib- 
ited the faintest traces of scepticism. 

Newman’s explanation of Scott’s 
popularity is the reverse of Ruskin’s. 
He attributes it to the general need 
that was felt of something deeper and 
more attractive than the religion and 


1 Froude, Short Studies on Great Subjects, ii. 
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literature of the eighteenth century ; 
not to faithlessness, but to the craving 
for a fuller and deeper faith, which 
sympathized at once with Scott's pic- 
ture of the Middle Ages, “‘ setting be- 
fore his readers visions which, when 
once seen, are not easily forgotten, and 
silently indoctrinating them with no- 
bler ideas, which might afterwards be 
appealed to as first principles.”” This 
account of the matter is nearer the 
mark than Ruskin’s; but it is not an 
exhaustive one, and leaves much to be 
added before the argument is complete. 

It is here to be noted, that as the 
two great events in modern history are 
the Reformation and the French Revy- 
olution, so we see Shakespeare directly 
following the one and Scott the other. 
The sanguine, buoyant, adventurous, 
and enthusiastic spirit which marks 
the Elizabethan age, and was the nat- 
ural result of the rupture of old bonds 
and the dawn upon the human mind of 
a new era, had its counterpart, to some 
extent, in the highly wrought tone of 
public feeling which became apparent, 
both at home and abroad, about the 
middle of the reign of George III., 
when so many eager minds hoped so 
much that was never to be realized. 
What is more remarkable is, that while 
both Scott and Shakespeare were 
largely indebted to the moral and spir- 
itual effects of the new movement, 
neither was himself in sympathy with 
it. Shakespeare was a Catholic, if not 
a Roman. Scott’s heart was in the 
past. But he reaped all the advantage 
of the two meeting currents: the one 
which made men long for something 
new ; the other which led them to seek 
for it in what was old. The excite- 
ment, the looking forward, the stirring 
of the blood, which followed the early 
revolutionary outbreak, wearied men 
of their accustomed intellectual diet 
and of the established literary models. 
The insults heaped on kings and 
queens, on gallant gentlemen and deli- 
cate ladies, the Ipcaycxai royac of great 
old houses and falling kingdoms ; the 
sacrilege, the selfishness, the vulgarity, 
and the insolence which marked the 
later stages of the great democratic tri- 
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umph, created a reaction against it 
equally spirituelle and imaginative with 
the welcome accorded to its beginning, 
and swept men’s minds back on a flood 
of passion to the ages of faith and or- 
der, of feudal chivalry and romantic 
loyalty. Scott, we say, had the benefit 
of both tides,—of both the flow and 
the ebb. The one produced the neces- 
sary thirst; the other gave it the re- 
quired impulse in his own direction. 

Thus we see that everything was 
made ready for Scott. The march of 
literary events naturally led up to him, 
and prepared the way before him ; 
while, at the same time, the trumpet 
that woke Europe from its long repose 
— tuba mirum spargens sonum — stirred 
the public mind to its lowest depths, 
and taught it, one might say, to expect 
him. 

Other circumstances contributed to 
the formation of that national taste 
which Scott took at the flood. But we 
have said enough about the making of 
the Waverleys. We have endeavored 
to show that a variety of causes com- 
bined to produce both an intellectual 
and moral condition of the public mind, 
which made it ripe for the genius who 
was about to appear upon the stage. 
But the completeness which the public 
found in Scott, what they were uncon- 
sciously craving for, was due to the 
fact that he, like Shakespeare, was a 
poet, with the power of dipping every- 
thing’ that he touched in that mystic 
atmosphere which criticism seeks in 
vain to analyze, which can make the 
dry bones live, and the kings and he- 
roes ¥ the past our own contempora- 
ries.} Considering the temper of the 
people, both here and elsewhere, as it 
was in 1814, and the antecedent cir- 
cumstances which had partly contrib- 
uted to form it, only a poet could have 
been accepted as its new literary in- 
terpreter; and it was by turning his 
poetic genius to a new species of 
composition that Scott achieved his 
splendid triumphs. All this has been 
hinted at before. Both Mr. Lang and 
Professor Masson, and above all Mr. 
Keble, refer to it. But scarcely suffi- 
cient prominence, in our own opinion 
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at least, has hitherto been assigned to 
it. 

The Waverleys may be divided into 
historical novels and novels of contem- 
porary life and manners, which had 
either been witnessed by Scott himself, 
or described to him by others from their 
own personal reminiscences ; and the 
historical novels again may be divided 
into those which are founded on feu- 
dalism, those which relate to the period 
of the Scottish Reformation, and those 
which are inspired by the deathless 
interest of the great Stewart romance. 
One or two there are which reject this 
classification, and many of those which 
come within it run into each other. 
But it is sufficient for our present pur- 
pose. Let us begin with the epic of 
feudalism. 

/One great charm which pervades all 
Scott’s feudal novels, independent alike 
of plots, incidents, or characters, is our 
consciousness, as we read them, of 
their deep and simple sincerity. If it 
is the highest art of the poet, whether 
epic or dramatic—and the historical 
Waverleys are only prose epics —to 
obtain such a complete mastery over 
the reader’s imagination as to trans- 
port him for the moment into the 
midst of the scenes and personages 
described, Scott went beyond them, for 
he transported himself. He drew, so 
to speak, from the inside. He takes 
captive not only the imagination of his 
readers, but his own. He is as much 
the dupe of his own creations as they 
are. If we compare ‘‘ The Betrothed ”’ 
or “Ivanhoe”? with ‘* Harold” or 
‘*The Last of the Barons,” we see the 
difference in a moment. The latter 
are elaborate pictures on which the 
greatest pains have been bestowed ; 
every detail carefully worked up, and 
historical accuracy as far as possible 
rigidly observed. But there the 
achievement ends. There is no illu- 
sion. Scott lulls us into a dream 


wherein we see the figures move and 
speak, mingle in the battle and the 
chase, and glow with the passions of 
love, hatred, and revenge, as plainly as 
Lovel saw the tapestry suddenly wake 
into life in the Green Room at Monk- 
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barns. The explanation of it is that 
Scott, like his own Waverley, habitu- 
ally lived two lives. In one he was the 
man of the world, the man of letters, 
the cheerful hospitable host, the zeal- 
ous modern politician ; in the other he 
was the old feudal proprietor, the old 
Lowland laird with his heritable juris- 
diction, charged with the maintenance 
of law and order in his district, —a 
position which Scott esteemed far more 
highly than that of a Tasso or a Shake- 
speare ; and a link in that great chain 
of government and authority which 
has been called, by more impartial wit- 
nesses than Scott, the noblest which 
mankind have ever seen. The one 
world at times was as real to him as 
the other. When he withdrew to it to 
commune unrestrictedly with his own 
thoughts, it was as if he retired to some 
grey old castle or monastic ruin, there 
to walk with the dead, who came, 
obedient to his sermons, to tell him 
all the story of the past. 


Multa modis simulacra videt volitantia 
miris 

Et varias audit voces fruiturque deorum 

Colloquio. 


But Scott’s imagination alone would 
probably not have enabled him to 
reproduce the manners of the past with 
such marvellous effect had not reason 
lent her aid as well. In all the novels 
which are founded on feudalism we 
feel that we are in company with a 
writer who appreciates not only its 
picturesque effects, but also its sterling 
merits. Thus, while gazing on the 
gorgeous array of “ Fancy’s gilded 
clouds,”’ we have a solid substratum of 
political truth under our feet, of which, 
consciously or unconsciously, we feel 
the effect in an increased sense of the 
author’s earnestness and moral hon- 
esty. Objections taken to Scott’s rep- 
resentations of medizval life on the 
ground that they are inaccurate in 
detail were not likely to interfere with 
the popular appreciation of them. It 
is said, for instance, that he did not 
understand Gothic architecture ; that 
his antiquarian knowledge is often at 
fault ; that the language he puts into 
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the mouths of his feudal personages is 
wholly unlike anything they ever used ; 
that in his account of the relations be- 
tween Norman and Saxon his history 
is erroneous. Who cares? If we get 
the spirit of the age, we can dispense 
with the letter. If we get the general 
effect, the grand outlines of feudalism, 
we can spare the upholstery. Scott 
himself has explained the principle on 
which he acted in regard to the lan- 
guage of “Ivanhoe,” ‘The Be- 
trothed,” “The Talisman,” ‘‘ Quentin 
Durward,”? and others of the same 
character. He tells us that some com- 
promise was inevitable. His charac- 
ters must speak a language which his 
readers could understand, while it must 
be sufficiently far removed from that of 
modern times to sustain the illusion. 
We need hardly enquire whether Scott 
achieved this object. His dialogue 
sometimes wants variety, it never lacks 
reality. 

We may add in this place that anti- 
quarian or archeological criticism be- 
stowed on a series of historic romances 
like the Waverleys, seems altogether 
out of place when addressed to the 
general public. If Scott has given us 
such pictures of historical events, or 
such estimates of historical person- 
ages, as are calculated to convey false 
impressions when false impressions 
may be mischievous, and seriously per- 
vert our judgment on political or reli- 
gious subjects, that is fair matter for 
criticism and worthy of general at- 
tention. But many of the objections 
raised to Scott’s feudal pictures are 
fit only to be discussed by a society 
of antiquaries, where, no doubt, they 
have a legitimate locus standi. We do 
not mean that such faults have any 
claim to go entirely unnoticed. They 
may be brought before their proper 
court ; but that is not the general pub- 
lic. Has then that division of the 
historical novels which belong to the 
feudal period exercised any such mis- 
chievous effect as the one supposed ? 
We answer unhesitatingly in the nega- 
tive. Scott has held the balance quite 





evenly between the good and the bad 
in the age of chivalry, as he has done 
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between the good and the bad in the 
age of loyalty. We see the bright side 
of the picture in Quentin Durward and 
Damian de Lacy; the dark side in 
Front de Boeuf and Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert. The pure honor, the un- 
wavering faith, the generous devotion 
of Damian ; the prompt obedience to 
the voice of knightly duty exhibited by 
Quentin Durward, are to be set against 
the abduction of Rebecca by the Tem- 
plar, the torture of the Jew by Front 
de Beuf, and the violation of Ulrica by 
the Norman conqueror of Torquilstone. 
No; the ‘historical conscience ’’ of 
the public has never been shocked by 
Scott’s delineations of feudalism ; and 
all the other flaws which have been 
detected in it by antiquarians and eth- 
nologists have been whistled down the 
wind by the general reader as points of 
no interest to himself, whatever they 
might be to experts. The spirit of 
Shakespeare was not caught less faith- 
fully by the men who wore wigs and 
laced waistcoats than by those who 
wore trunk hose and doublets. We 
may fairly object, perhaps, to ‘the 
Prodigal Son in the costume of Sir 
Charles Grandison.”? Yet this marked 
incongruity did not interfere at all 
with Maggie Tulliver’s appreciation of 
the parable. 

And here we must pause for a mo- 
ment to notice the strange confusion of 
thought into which Mr. Ruskin has 
been betrayed on the subject of Scott’s 
antiquarianism. He supposes him to 
be ridiculing in ‘‘ The Antiquary ”’ the 
same tastes and researches to which 
we owe the feudal novels. The differ- 
ence is enormous. Who would con- 
found the devotion of a lifetime to the 
collection of such lumber as choked 
up Mr. Oldbuck’s study with that rev- 
erence for a great system of govern- 
mentand society which was the moving 
spring of all Scott’s historical pictures. 
They required ‘costume,’? as Mr. 
Ruskin elsewhere admits. That may 
be correct or incorrect ; but it is only 
an accessory, not an essential. A pas- 
sion for traditions and relics, because 
they are associated with the poetry of 
history, may be carried too far; but it 
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is something totally different from the 
worship of calthrops and Elzevirs. 

In the historical novels which deal 
with the Reformation period, and in all 
indeed in which the Roman Catholic 
Church is contrasted with the Protes- 
tant communities, Scott seems to have 
held the balance with equal fairness, 
and never to have marred the serious 
effect of his romance by exaggerations 
and improbabilities of any very grave 
character. There is nothing either im- 
probable or unjust in Father Eustace 
or Father Ambrose, or the Benedictine 
monk who appears in the introduction 
to “‘The Monastery.”” Here we see 
the good side of the Roman Church. 
In Father Boniface, in Prior Aylmer, 
in Friar Tuck, in Cardinal Balue, we 
see the reverse. So, too, with their 
opponents: Henry Warden and Hal- 
bert Glendinning may well be set 
against Dryfesdale, Tony Foster, and 
Mause Headrigg. Of course it was 
part of the day’s work that in a series 
of stories ministering to that reaction 
against the French Revolution to which 
we have referred, Scott should select 
whatever was venerable or beneficent 
in the ancient church and place it in 
the fairest light. But it is to be ob- 
served that as a general rule he draws 
a marked line between the religious- 
ness of his Roman Catholic and that 
of his Protestant characters. In the 
latter, as in the case of Henry Warden, 
Mary Avenel, and many others to be 
found in his later novels—such as 
Nehemiah Holdenough, Major Bridge- 
north, David Deans—it consists of 
steadfast belief in certain doctrines and 
articles of faith on which they pin their 
salvation; in the former it is more often 
a loyal and chivalric sentiment cling- 
ing to an hereditary faith and a falling 
cause, rather than any deep conviction 
of the value of particular tenets. 


‘“*Forsake the faith of my gallant an- 
cestors !’’ says Diana Vernon; ‘I would 
as soon, were I a man, forsake their ban- 
ner when the tide of battle pressed hardest 
against it, and turn, like a hireling recre- 
ant, to join the victorious enemy.”’ 


These feelings are always treated 
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with the greatest respect and tender- 
ness, especially so in the case of the 
Benedictine monk who fraternizes with 
Captain Clutterbuck at Kennaquhair, 
so much so, indeed, that there can be 
little doubt on which side Scott’s sym- 
pathies lay, though here, as in the case 
of the Jacobites, they were at war with 
his understanding. This conflict is 
very conspicuous in ‘‘The Abbot,” 
where, after associating all that is 
interesting and romantic in the char- 
acter of Roland Greme with his alle- 
giance to the Church, he converts him 
at the last moment to Protestantism, 
and pays this tardy homage to the 
Reformation as a kind of death-bed 
repentance when it could do no harm 
to the story, and all had been made 
that could be made of the poetry of 
Catholicism. 

Mr. Keble is probably right in think- 
ing that Scott had in him the making 
of a good Anglican Churchman, had 
the system ever been fairly set before 
him. That his mind was so consti- 
tuted as to respond more readily to the 
Church’s appeal than to that of any Cal- 
vinistic sect may readily -be granted. 
In her antiquity, her solemnity, her 
beauty, she had everything to attract 
him. He was peculiarly well fitted to 
appreciate what made so deep an im- 
pression on Newman, her greatness. 
But beyond that his churchmanship 
did not extend. Whether with a differ- 
ent education it would have extended 
further, each person well acquainted 
with his character and writings may 
decide for himself. But what there 
can be no doubt at all about is the ex- 
quisite skill with which he extracted 
from Roman Catholicism whatever was 
eligible for his own purposes, and 
appealed to the sentiments of rever- 
ence, loyalty, and piety, which it was 
his business to consult, without the 
slightest intrusion of a controversial 
element, or a word calculated to wound 
the susceptibilities of the most sensi- 
tive Protestant. He takes his leading 
or most effective characters from the 
losing side, as being always more poet- 
ical than the winning one ; and in this 
respect Roman Catholics and Protes- 
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tants, Covenanters and Cavaliers, Whigs 
and Jacobites, are treated with perfect 
impartiality. 

The last of the three sections or 
classes into which we have divided the 
historical novels are the Stewart se- 
ries : ‘‘ Waverley,” ‘* Rob Roy,” “* Old 
Mortality,’’ ‘“‘ A Legend of Montrose,” 
‘¢ The Abbot,” ‘* Peveril of the Peak,”’ 
“‘ Redgauntlet,” and ‘* Woodstock,”’ 
In “The Black Dwarf’ and “ The 
Bride of Lammermoor,” the banished 
family is referred to so slightly that 
we have not included them in the list. 
The eight we have mentioned, extend- 
ing from the deposition of Mary Queen 
of Scots to the last expiring effort of 
her family in the reign of George III., 
cover a period of two hundred years, 
and have done for that memorable 
struggle and that doomed race what 
Shakespeare did for the Wars of the 
Roses, to which he has devoted five 
consecutive historical dramas. We 
need not here enter on the vexed ques- 
tion of the authorship of these plays, 
or enquire for how much or how little 
of them Shakespeare was indebted to 
others. There they stand, a monu- 
ment of a bloody struggle between two 
great royal houses, rife with all the 
elements of romance and tragedy. 
The contest was between hereditary 
right on one side and a Parliamentary 
title on the other. The Yorkists were 
the Jacobites of the fifteenth century, 
though they fared better than the ad- 
herents of hereditary right in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth; and 
Shakespeare clearly recognized the 
legal title of the elder branch of the 
Plantagenets, though his sympathies 
do not seem to have been given exclu- 
sively to either party. In fact, the 
romance of misfortune was about 
evenly distributed between them. But 
the Stewarts kept undivided possession 
of it, aud no true poet, in telling that 
long tale of sadness, generosity, and 
fidelity, could have helped yielding to 
its fascination. The Parliamentary 
dynasty was the object of Scott’s sober 
regard and sincere conviction. The 
White Rose was the mistress of his 
heart, bowered in the recesses of his 
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imagination, to which the garish light 
of day was not admitted. In all other 
respects this section of the Waverleys 
corresponds very closely with the his- 
torical Shakespearian plays ; so that on 
this ground also we may call Sir Walter 
the Shakespeare of the nineteenth 
century. Scott and Shakespeare are 
the two poets of English history, stand- 
ing out by themselves in strong relief, 
dealing each with a particular series 
of events starting from the same cause, 
a disputed succession to the crown, 
and both equally well adapted for po- 
etic treatment. 

Scott’s execution of this labor of 
love is a masterpiece of art, and it is, 
we think, in these novels that posterity 
will recognize his greatest work. We 
do not mean to say that his best novels 
are to be found among the number, 
but that, regarded as the presentation 
of one long drama, complete within 
itself and capable of being detached 
from the rest of the series without 
injury to any part of it, they remain 
the most brilliant and enduring monu- 
ment of his genius. Scott made this 
great story his own, and has stamped 
upon it the impress of his own mind in 
characters which will never fade, and 
will continue to be a decisive influence 
in the popular interpretation of it to 
the end of time. The house of Stew- 
art, like one of the old royal houses of 
ancient Greece, seemed to lie under 
the curse of some avenging deity, with 
which the virtues of individuals, the 
gallantry and self-devotion of knights 
and gentlemen, contended in vain. 
Scott has worked up these elements 
into one great poem with a skill and 
tact, with a breadth of sympathy and 
a warmth of imagination, which must 
still engage our attention for a short 
time longer. 

In glancing briefly at the general 
characteristics of the whole octology, 
if we may be allowed to coin a word 
for the occasion, we should prefer to 
take the novels in their historical order, 
beginning with “The Abbot” and 
ending with ‘ Redgauntlet.” The 
career of Mary strikes the key-note of 
the whole ; and her embarkation on 
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board the vessel which conveys her out 
of Scotland seems in a manner to fore- 
shadow and to typify the embarkation 
of Charles Edward and Redgauntlet on 
board the vessel that was to carry them 
to France ; the beginning and the end 
of ‘“‘an auld sang.”? The coincidence is 
curious, and no doubt wholly uninten- 
tional ; but it has often struck us, and 
will not, we hope, seem overstrained. 
In the story of “The Abbot,’ Scott 
had perhaps a more difficult task to 
perform than in any of the Stewart 
series. What he himself thought about 
the queen has long been the common 
property of all his admirers. He re- 
fused to write her life because he did 
not like to tell what he thought the 
truth about it. Yet in the pages of 
“The Abbot” he is at little trouble 
to conceal it; though the manner of 
its revelation is one of the most won- 
derful monuments of Scott’s literary 
skill which he has bequeathed to us. 
In his representation of Queen Mary 
he exhibits to us all that we are capable 
of conceiving of female beauty, grace, 
and sweetness, which, combined with 
womanly wit and queenly dignity, make 
up one of those enchantresses for the 
sake of whom in all ages men have 
willingly died. Yet from first to last, 
and long before we come to that scene 
of delirium brought on by Lady Flem- 
ing’s indiscretion, which we have 
always thought rather a mistake, we 
are conscious of a something, we know 
not what,—a subtlety of suggestion 
baffling definition, which lurks in a 
presentation of her, haunting us with a 
mysterious sense of guilt, even while it 
enhances, if possible, the interest with 
which we gaze upon her and the spell 
which she throws over us. Perhaps one 
source of this impression may be found 
in the admirable art with which Scott 
just glances at the innocent expression 
of Mary’s face, making it almost im- 
possible for any one to think ill of her 
when in her presence. Thus, without 
saying a word derogatory to the queen, 
he suggests a contrast which, delicately 
conveyed as it is, can hardly fail to 
strike any reader of ordinary discrim- 
ination. 





With the rest of the Stewarts his 
task was much less difficult. Before 
the publication of Hallam’s ‘‘ Constitu- 
tional History,” the world in general 
had been willing to take its history 
from Hume; and although of course 
there were plenty of superior people 
who took the Whig view of the dis- 
putes between Charles I. and his Par- 
liament, the large majority of those 
who thought anything at all about it 
believed the king to have been much 
ill used, and that his death would have 
atoned for worse errors than any which 
he actually committed. Public opinion 
rests half-way at present between the 
exalted estimate of Charles as a saint 
and a martyr which prevailed at one 
time, and the still more absurd depre- 
ciation of him as a tyrant and a traitor 
which was fostered by the Whigs and 
their great swordsman, Lord Macaulay. 
Scott, however, had to do with the first 
of these estimates, strengthened as it 
was through the reaction in favor of 
hereditary right and kingly inviolability 
naturally engendered by the murder of 
Louis XVI. and the usurpation of Na- 
poleon. More than this, the reputation 
of Charles threw a sort of sgis over 
his descendants, and was allowed to 
cover many sins. Charles II. was the 
Merry Monarch who restored old En- 
glish customs, the Maypole and the 
morris dance. If Dr. Johnson, the 
great moralist, condoned ‘ the lighter 
vices ” which Charles practised, surely 
worse people might do the same. 
Charles. was witty, good-humored, and 
affable. As for misgovernment and 
so forth,few people knew or eared 
much about that. It was remembered 
that after all he was one of the most 
popular sovereigns that ever sat upon 
the English throne ; and the rest was 
forgotten. James II. Scott, perhaps 
wisely, let alone. But in Charles Ed- 
ward he had another popular hero, 
separated by a long interval of time 
from all the errors which destroyed his 
family, and of whom the public, igno- 
rant in general of his later years, knew 
nothing that was not favorable. With 
the Charles of 1745, therefore, he had 
few or no difficulties to surmount. 
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These began when he returned to him 
twenty years later. So, too, with 
Charles II., Scott had an easier task 
with the youth of twenty, the fugitive 
prince fresh from Worcester fight, than 
with the middle-aged monarch, in 
whom he had to reconcile much that 
was discreditable both to the man 
and the sovereign with the popular 
idea of him which still survived when 
*¢ Peveril of the Peak ” was written. 
But both in this novel and in ‘*‘ Wood- 
stock” he is quite as successful as he is 
in ‘*The Abbot,” though he attained 
his object by a different method. The 
lights and shades in Charles’s character 
are admirably intermingled ; and in one 
particular, as in ‘‘ The Abbot,’’? more 
is suggested than is stated. When 
Charles is repulsed by Alice Lee, we 
seem to be intended to understand that 
he was then for the first time in his 
life confronted with a truly virtuous 
girl, a being whom hitherto he had not 
believed to exist, and that as soon as 
he realized the fact he was inclined to 
relinquish the pursuit. His behavior 
in the duel scene, one of the most pow- 
erful which Scott ever drew, was the 
natural result of the revelation, aided 
by the further discovery of the depth 
and sincerity of Alice’s affection for 
Everard. In * Peveril of the Peak” 
we see Louis Kerneguy over again, 
with all his generous impulses still un- 
quenched, but with all his bad habits 
confirmed and strengthened. His self- 
ishness appears in the absence of any 
attempt to expose the falsehood of the 
Popish plot, or to save the lives of the 
numerous victims sacrificed to it. His 
profligacy would have condemned an- 
other Alice, another young lady whose 
virtue was equal to her beauty, to the 
lot which he had designed for Alice 
Lee. Yet it is difficult to resist the 
charm of his manner in Chiffinch’s 
apartment, when Alice, ignorant of his 
intentions, appeals to him for protec- 
tion ; or to help being touched by his 
behavior to Major Coleby in the Tower, 
by his courageous bearing when in- 
formed of Edward Christian’s plot, and 
the mingled dignity and generosity dis- 
played in his forgiveness of Bucking- 
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ham. Scott has conirived all the time 
with an art peculiar to himself to keep 
the amiable side of the king’s character 
uppermost, even while he makes no 
secret of the other, and to adopt a sym- 
pathetic treatment of the traditional 
estimate of Charles without violating 
what none knew better than himself to 
be the truth of history. 

In the portrait of Charles Edward, as 
we have already said, his skill was not 
so heavily taxed. At the age of five- 
and-twenty the prince had only exhib- 
ited qualities calculated to gild a worse 
cause than his. There was but one 
opinion of the prince himself, whatever 
might be thought of the justice of his 
claim or the wisdom of his measures. 
But between the Charles Edward of 
‘* Waverley’ and the Charles Edward 
of ‘‘Redgauntlet” there was even 
more difference than between the 
Charles of ‘‘ Woodstock” and _ the 
Charles of Whitehall. To reproduce 
after a lapse of twenty years the gal- 
lant young adventurer of 1745, as a 
prematurely old man with all the fam- 
ily failings strongly developed in him, 
was a daring experiment ; yet it strikes 
us as a marvellous success. At first 
sight it might appear that in his first 
interview with Alan Fairford in the 
old Cumberland manor-house the 
prince would have carefully avoided 
any word, act, or gesture calculated 
to excite suspicion or curiosity in the 
mind of the young Whig lawyer ; yet 
his language, his demeanor, his air of 
authority and condescension, are all of 
a nature to suggest that he was some- 
thing more than the simple Roman 
Catholic priest which he was repre- 
sented to be. Yet is not this, after all, 
thoroughly true to human nature, and 
especially to Stewart human nature ? 
The discrowned king, soured by re- 
peated disappointments, growing more 
and more tenacious of the forms ef 
royalty as the substance disappears, 
jealous of the smallest encroachment 
on his personal dignity, and keenly 
alive to the least apparent want of re- 
spect and deference, is surely just what 
we should have expected to find in the 
Charles Edward of 1765. 
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The high tone of the drama is sus- 
tained to. the last; and in all the Stew- 
art gallery there is no more striking 
figure than Redgauntlet himself, far 
superior in our opinion to Fergus Mac- 
Ivor, and well likened by Scott to 


the regal port 
And faded splendor wan 


of the Prince of Darkness. Additional 
interest is given to the tale by the fact 
that the events described in it were 
taking place when the fathers of some 
of us might have been alive. We can 
think of the life at Fairladies almost 
as something which we might have 
witnessed ourselves. Nothing in any 
of the Stewart novels appeals more 
strongly to the imagination than the old 
hall secluded darkly among the lanes 
and woods of Cumberland, ‘“‘a home of 
ancient faith,’ and sheltering the heir 
of a long line of kings in his last wild 
effort to restore his fallen fortunes. 
Charles Edward’s final interview with, 
and final parting from, the few follow- 
ers who remained to him, and the 
break-up of the Stewart interest, are 
equally dignified and pathetic ; and it 
were well that the story of this most 
deeply interesting, most unfortunate, 
and unhappy prince should end where 
Scott ends it. The conclusion of the 
long romance is not unworthy of the 
beginning ; the Jacobite cause is finally 
laid to rest with every circumstance 
appropriate to a scene so sad and sol- 
emn ; and the white rose is laid gently 
on its grave, watered by the tears of 
brave men, and consecrated by the 
Church’s blessing. 

Scott, it will be observed, fully ad- 
mits that the cause of the Stewarts was 
desperate, and that men of fortune 
with anything to lose would have been 
madmen to rush on certain and speedy 
ruin. From first to last he steered 
clear of the danger to which an inferior 
genius might have succumbed, —the 
danger, that is, of being carried away 
by his own sympathies to exaggerate 
the merits and virtues, the strength 
and the popularity of Jacobites and 
Jacobitism ; nor is it the least striking 
mark of his genius that he was able to 
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mingle with all the fascinations of 
romance so large a vein of common 
sense, sobriety, and moderation, —to 
enchain our imaginations without drug- 
ging our reason, and to keep his eye on 
homely truth without ever letting us 
down “into the common day.”’ 

The ‘* Legend of Montrose,” though 
one of the most interesting of the 
Stewart series, does not illustrate so 
strongly as the others the particular 
points on which we have been trying 
to lay emphasis, and may more fitly be 
introduced under another head. Of 
“The Fortunes of Nigel,’? the same 
may be said. Though its hero is Queen 
Mary’s son, it is rather to be placed, 
with ‘* Kenilworth,’? “‘ Anne of Geier- 
stein,’’ and ‘* The Fair Maid of Perth,’’ 
in a separate list which we should call 
the miscellaneous historical novels. 
Little objection that we know of has 
ever been taken to Scott’s character of 
James I., the wisest of fools and most 
foolish of wits, who ought nearly to 
head the list when we come to the 
humor of the Waverleys. But persons 
have been made seriously angry by his 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth, his story 
of Amy Robsart, and his libels, as they 
are called, on Sir Richard Varney and 
Anthony Foster. In regard to the 
queen, all that can be said is that Scott 
did not feel himself under any obliga- 
tion to depart from the traditional and 
popular estimate of England’s Eliza- 
beth which he found ready to his hand. 
This was good enough for him ; and it 
was not his business, but that of the 
historian and antiquarian, to impugn 
its accuracy if they did not believe it to 
be true. Whether Scott would have 
been equally justified in his picture of 
good Queen Bess, had ‘ Kenilworth”’ 
been written after the publication of 
Mr. Froude’s “ History” instead of 
fifty years before it, is another ques- 
tion, with which we have nothing to 
do. Scott himself was of opinion that, 
if any fault was found by Englishmen 
with the portrait of their great queen, 
it would be that it was not favorable 
enough. In a similar spirit Scott took 
up the popular legends of Amy Rob- 
sart and Cumnor Hall. This much, we 
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think, may safely be asserted, that the 
whole story still remains, even at this 
time of day, enveloped in considerable 
mystery ; and that, if the authorities 
on which Scott relied are not to be im- 
plicitly believed, the tale they tell, 
however its credit may have been 
shaken, has never been absolutely dis- 
proved. If a romance writer is not 
justified in choosing from a mass of 
contradictory materials such as suit his 
purpose best, there is an end of the 
historical novel altogether, from which, 
however, in the hands of a genius like 
Scott, we imbibe the spirit, as distinct 
from the letter, of the past more faith- 
fully than from professional chron- 
iclers. Sir Walter admits that he has 
purposely painted Leicester less black 
than contemporary opinion would have 
warranted, because close adherence to 
it ‘would have made a character too 
disgustingly wicked to be useful for the 
purposes of fiction.’’ 

Finally, we may say that no writer 
of fiction, whether in poetry or prose, 
whether dramatist or novelist, is bound 
to know more of past events than those 
who were contemporary with them ; 
nor, in the treatment of historical char- 
acters, to go beyond the current opinion 
of the age in which they lived. To 
make a novel or romance the vehicle for 
introducing to the public “the real” 
Queen This, or “ the real’’ Lord That, 
would be absurd. This process of re- 
habilitation, which is generally rather 
a failure, is certainly not the province 
of the historical novelist. If we see 
his characters as those who knew them 
saw them, we need ask no more. Nor 
is it of course necessary that all should 
have seen them from the same point of 
view. Wecan no more expect to find 
unanimity among our ancestors on 
such subjects than among ourselves, 
If the novelist has the skill to blend 
together in his characters the various 
traits recorded of them by friends and 
foes respectively, so that they do not 
contradict each other, he will probably 
produce an honest likeness, though not 
exactly the same as would be found in 
any contemporary limner. 

Such being the classification of the 
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Waverleys as to their subject-matter, 
and such the general characteristics of 
each section, we have now to regard 
them from a different point of view, as 
they illustrate the different qualities of 
Scott’s genius, under what we may call, 
for brevity’s sake, the two heads of 
Tragedy and Comedy, though comedy 
is too narrow a term to express all that 
we mean when we refer to Scott’s 
humor. Opinions will differ as to the 
finest scenes in the Waverleys ;. but of 
the fifteen or twenty which could be 
named as worthy of the rank here as- 
signed to them, there are some to 
which nobody would refuse it who was 
capable of experiencing the feelings to- 
which tragedy appeals. It is difficult 
to say whether Scott is more successful 
in those touching scenes which can 
hardly be read without tears, or in such 
as affect us with sensations of awe and 
horror. He has produced masterpieces. 
of both kinds ; and it is unnecessary to 
decide between them. We wish only 
to point out what seems occasionally to- 
be forgotten, that in Scott we have not 
merely a great novelist, but a tragedian 
of the first class, whose rank is equal to- 
that of the great Elizabethan drama- 
tists, and scarcely inferior to the great- 
est of them. 

We should feel guilty of some im- 
pertinence towards the public if we 
entered on any proof of this assertion: 
by quoting the passages which might 
be cited in support of it. But we shall 
perhaps be pardoned for recalling to- 
the memory of our readers a few of the 
most striking scenes. In “‘Guy Man- 
nering,’”’ for instance, we will refer to- 
three of them. The first shall be the 
loss of the child Bertram ; the second,. 
the recognition of him in the house of 
Colonel Mannering, when he returns 
from abroad after an absence of seven- 
teen years; the third, the death of 
Meg Merrilies, and her dying appeal to: 
Dirk Hatteraick to confess the truth. 
One of the peculiar powers possessed 
by Sir Walter Scott, through which the 
poet is revealed to us in the novelist, is- 
the art of representing nature as in 
harmony with the tone of feeling which 
he wishes to produce. This is not 
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quite the same thing as the pathetic 
fallacy, though it borders on it; and 
the effect of it on the first of the scenes 
to which we are referring, is most 
striking. The wretched father and his 
servants are wandering about the woods 
and the wild seacoast, in search of the 
missing boy whom his parents are 
never to see again. 

The evening had begun to close in when 
the parties entered the wood and dispersed 
different ways in quest of the boy and his 
companion. The darkening of the atmo- 
sphere and the hoarse sighs of the Novem- 
ber wind through the naked trees, the 
rustling of the withered leaves which 
strewed the glades, the repeated halloos of 
the different parties which often drew them 
together in expectation of meeting the ob- 
ject of their search, gave a cast of dismal 
sublimity to the scene. 


What a perfect picture of gloom and 
desolation, rife with vague suggestions 
of mysterious danger and impending 
calamity, attuning the mind to the 
dreadful discovery to follow ! 

Fully equal to the description of the 
last moments of Meg Merrilies is the 
terrible death scene in ‘‘The Anti- 
quary ’”? where Elspeth, after making 
confession of that tragic tale of crime 
and sorrow which had destroyed one 
young life and ruined another, falls 
down dead when pressed to repeat it 
by Monkbarns and Ochiltree. Other 
passages no less powerful than those 
referred to above may be found in 
“Old Mortality’? and ‘ Ivanhoe.” 
Can any reader of Scott have forgotten 
the position of Henry Morton in the 
farmhouse immediately after the battle 
of Bothwell Brigg, when he falls into 
the hands of the Whig fanatics, who 
are about to murder him, or the death 
of the Templar in the lists of Temple- 
stowe ? We must assume on the part 
of our readers a full knowledge of the 
Templar’s passion for Rebecca ; of the 
fearful pressure he had placed upon 
himself to appear as the champion of 
the Temple against any one who might 
appear on her behalf; of the tender 
feeling with which she had learned to 
regard Ivanhoe ; and of the sick-bed 
from which he had risen to defend her. 





He appears as her champion at the last. 
moment, but in no plight for battle. 
The trumpets sound, the knights meet 
in full career, and Ivanhoe and his 
horse go down together. Yet, though 
scarcely touched by his adversary’s 
lance, the Templar falls from his sad- 
dle. Ivanhoe commands him to yield 
on pain of instant death ; but he an- 
swers nothing. 

**Slay him not, Sir Knight,’ cried the 
Grand Master, ‘‘unshriven and unab- 
solved ; kill not body and soul! We allow 
him vanquished.’’ He descended into the 
lists, and commanded them to unhelm 
the conquered champion. His eyes were 
closed ; the dark red flush was still on his 
brow. As they looked on him in astonish- 
ment, the eyes opened, but they were fixed 
and glazed. The flush passed from his 
brow, and gave way to the pallid hue of 
death. Unscathed by the lance of his 
enemy, he had died a victim to the violence 
of his own passions. 

“*This is indeed the judgment of God,’’ 
said the Grand Master, looking upwards. 
‘* Fiat voluntas tua !”’ 

The summit of Scott’s tragic power 
is reached no doubt in “‘ The Bride of 
Lammermoor.’”? Pity and terror take 
possession of us on the threshold. The 
passion of revenge works out its own 
punishment through a series of events, 
each springing out of the other by nat- 
ural and easy processes, and leading 
up to, without anticipating, the catas- 
trophe. The ruined heir of an ancient 
house, whose fierce and vindictive 
temper is rendered all the more strik- 
ing by his youth and noble bearing, 
seeks out the enemy of his family 
under the gloomy oaks which surround 
the lost mansion of his forefathers. 
With the purpose of assassination in 
his mind, if not finally resolved upon,, 
he meets his mortal foe in company 
with a beautiful girl of eighteen, and in 
a moment of deadly peril saves the 
lives of both. But on the spot where 
he had meditated the doom of another 
he meets his own. Lucy, whom ere 
long he learns to love and who loves. 
him in return, becomes at once the 
cause of his destruction and the inno- 
cent victim of his ill-starred affection. 
Had he never gone out with murderous. 
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designs against the father, he would 
never have seen the daughter. But for 
the alarm which he inspired in Sir 
William Ashton, he had never been 
his guest ; had never been betrothed at 
the mermaiden’s well; or brought an 
untimely end upon himself, or a ghastly 
death on the unhappy young lady who 
lost her reason when forced into mar- 
riage with his rival. 

If we accept Aristotle’s definition of 
the true end of tragedy, who can re- 
fuse to Scott a place among its greatest 
masters ? 

From pity and terror we pass to the 
passion of love. In Scott’s treatment 
of it we find the same remarkable com- 
bination which we have noticed in his 
handling of historical subjects. Love 
is not lord of all; he has his place ; 
but he must listen to reason. A young 
lady with a well-regulated mind is not, 
in the hands of Scott, either dull, or 
prudish, or uninteresting. She may 
possess all respectable virtues, yet be 
as lively, as piquant, and as tender as 
if she were totally devoid of them. 
The three heroines who had them not 
—Amy Robsart, Effie Deans, and 
Clara Mowbray —all came to an un- 
happy end. Mr. Lang points out that 
Lockhart has made a mistake in his 
account of Scott’s alteration of the plot 
of “St. Ronan’s Well,’’ according to 
which the marriage of Clara with Val- 
entine Bulmer did not in his own 
words end at the church door. But 
this was not the particular indecorum 
which scandalized John Ballantyne. 
What Scott had really represented in 
the original manuscript was that Clara 
had already gone astray with her actual 
lover, Francis Tyrrel, whom she sup- 
posed herself to be marrying, when she 
gave her hand in the dark to his half- 
brother. The entanglement thus cre- 
ated was the basis of an excellent 
plot ; and that this is what Scott meant 
is shown by the passage in which Clara 
speaks to Tyrrel of their present mis- 
ery as the reward of “‘sin.”? But, tak- 
ing her as she is, Clara Mowbray is an 
eminently interesting character, and 
her death is equal in pathos to anything 
that Scott has written. 
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With these few exceptions, Scott 
places the passion of love as he places 
the passion of loyalty, in juxtaposition 
with other considerations by which it 
should be tempered and regulated, and 
the effect of his workmanship is to 
show that characters in which these. 
emotions are kept within certain limits 
may be just as interesting and even 
romantic as those in which they run 
wild. Is not Lord Evandale, for in- 
stance, just as interesting a character 
as Claverhouse? Is not the whole 
story of his luckless passion for Edith 
Bellenden as romantic and as touching 
as any tale of true love that minstrel 
ever wove ? Yet Lord Evandale’s loy- 
alty to the Stewarts, though true to 
the death, did not blind him to the 
justice of listening to well-founded 
complaints, and of showing some con- 
sideration even to rebels. He was 
what is called a moderate man. Lord 
Evandale is one of the suppressed 
characters of the Waverleys, though 
the very model of the preux chevalier, 
gallant and faithful, yet with rational 
views of life and government, and a 
readiness to see both sides of a ques- 
tion even when his own cherished 
principles were called in question. 

Of course it was not alone the Roy- 
alist or Jacobite element in the Stewart 
novels which Scott took so much de- 
light in moulding to his purpose — it 
was the whole life of the period in 
which he revelled ; especially the pe- 
riod referred to in the postscript to 
Waverley, which lay between the Res- 
toration and the insurrection of 1745. 
No class of persons appealed so 
strongly to his sympathies as those 
who, to quote his own words, 


in my younger time, were facetiously called 
**folks of the old leaven,’’ who still cher- 
ished a lingering though hopeless attach- 
ment to the house of Stewart. This race 
has now almost entirely vanished from the 
land, and with it doubtless much absurd 
political prejudice ; but also many living 
examples of singular and disinterested at- 
tachment to the principles of loyalty which 
they received from their fathers, and of 
old Scottish faith, hospitality, worth, and 
honor. 
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It was this almost extinct race which 
Scott loved to reproduce as a kind of 
sacred duty; the ‘folks of the old 
leaven,’”’ with all their hereditary 
prejudices and generous principles, 
with all their ancient Scottish manners 
and customs, with all their old Scot- 
tish faith, hospitality, worth, and 
honor. To give us pictures of this 
society was as much his object as to 
unfold before us the great political and 
military panorama of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. But old 
Scottish manners did not survive among 
the Jacobites only. Of the seven prin- 
cipal novels dealing’ with Scottish life 
and character in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, only four—the “ Black Dwarf,’’ 
‘Rob Roy,’ ** Waverley,” and ‘* Red- 
gauntlet ’”’ — are founded on the Stewart 
cause. The ‘Heart of Midlothian” 
does not refer to it at all, and in ** Guy 
Mannering”’ and ‘‘ The Antiquary ’’ we 
only just catch a glimpse of it, like the 
last gleam of the setting sun as he 
sinks beneath the horizon. Sir Arthur 
Wardour still drinks the health of the 
king over the water in the year 1798 ; 
and among the relics of old Miss Ber- 
tram is found a promissory note from 
the nonjuring clergyman, and a new 
set of words to the old tune of ‘* Over 
the Water to Charlie.”’ It is right to 
add that the nonjuring clergyman has 
paid up the interest punctually. 

There is, of course, no novel of Sir 
Walter’s which is without his char- 
acteristic humor. But Scottish life 
afforded him the finest field for the 
display of it, and it is here we shall 
find all the best specimens. In depict- 
ing the humors of mankind where they 
do not verge on eccentricity, or at all 
events exhibit very salient peculiar- 
ities, Scott has been surpassed by other 
writers ; nor has he as a rule laid out 
his strength on characters of this de- 
scription, though the exceptions seem 
to show that he underrated his own 
powers in this respect. If he has 
given us nothing approaching to Mr. 
Elton or Mrs. Norris, he has at least 
given us Waverley himself, —an ad- 
mirable study of a character in which 
there is nothing eccentric to lay hold 
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of, nothing that makes him different 
from the rest of the world. The same 
may be said of Miss Grizzle Oldbuck, a 
perfect portrait, but in whom probably 
neither Miss Becky Biattergrow], nor 
Mrs. Mucklebackit, nor Miss Wardour 
herself, saw anything odd or unusual. 
Mowbray in * St. Ronan’s Well”? has 
been too much overlooked. The vul- 
garity, vanity, and overweening self- 
importance which. we see in him at 
first, overlying the instincts of a gentle- 
man which still survive underneath 
and peep out by degrees as we become 
better acquainted with him, and the 
brotherly affection struggling hard with 
the temptations to which he is exposed 
by his pecuniary difficulties, form a 
combination which Scott has not often 
attempted, and makes us wish that he 
had. Nor must we omit Colonel Man- 
nering, aman of marked idiosyncrasy, 
with many contrasts in his character, 
all exhibited without harshness or 
abruptness, so that what he does to- 
day always seems just what we should 
have expected him to do, though the 
opposite perhaps of what he did yes- 
terday. If asked beforehand, we should 
certainly not have said that he was at 
all likely to enter into the game of high 
jinks as he did when first introduced to 
Mr. Pleydell; yet when he does it it 
seems the most natural thing in the 
world. The successful soldier, full of 
self-reliance, who resents the proposal 
that he should have a guard of soldiers 
at his house, on the ground that he has 
always been considered competent to 
take care of his own family, yet is ter- 
ribly afraid of being laughed at because 
he follows the advice given him. by the 
gipsy woman, is still the same man. 
We doubt whether sufficient credit has 
been allowed to Scott for characters of 
this description ; and, if we are right, 
he himself is partly to blame for it by 
the well-known comparison which he 
instituted between himself and Miss 
Austen and Miss Ferrier. But, to our 
thinking, neither of these ladies, nor 
Fielding, nor Richardson, can give 
away much to the painter of Guy Man- 
nering and John Mowbray. They 
seem to show that Scott had by nature 
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as keen a perception of those subtle 
distinctions of character which lie be- 
low the surface, as he had of those 
more conspicuous and abnormal traits 
which are visible to the whole world, 
and constitute what we variously call 
singularity or eccentricity. But seeing 
that, for one reader who can under- 
stand portraits of the former kind,a 
hundred can appreciate the latter, it is 
no wonder that the characters we have 
named have been overshadowed by the 
better-known ones whose peculiarities 
are more strongly marked, — Bradwar- 
dine, Oldbuck, Nicol Jarvie, the cap- 
tain of Knockdunder, and Dugald 
Dalgetty ; to say nothing of James L., 
who has been thought to beat them all. 
But, inimitable as is the humor of 
“The Antiquary”’ and “ Rob Roy,” 
for those who have the palate to taste 
it, it was not to this quality that Scott 
owed his popularity in the first in- 
stance. It was the heroic and the 
tragic elements of his prose fiction, his 
command over the passions, which 
placed him at one bound on the highest 
pinnacle of literature. In humor, deli- 
cious as his humor is, he has had equals 
and perhaps more than one superior. 
In the loftier region of his art he has 
one only. 

It is now time that we turned briefly 
to Scott’s methods aud plots, which are 
likewise of a kind to ensure him a 
more lasting hold on the admiration of 
the world than is likely to be retained 
by many of our later writers, whose 
boast it is to have gone more deeply 
into the problems of humanity and the 
mysteries of existence. For the diffuse 
moral analysis which we find, for in- 
stance, in George Eliot, Sir Walter tells 
us in a few bold strokes all we want to 
know, and all in fact that can be told 
without impeding the action of the 
story. If we compare the treatment of 
Effie Deans with the treatment of Hetty 
Sorrel, so much alike in many external 
particulars, we shall see the difference 
between the two in a very strong light. 
We yield to no one in admiration of 
George Eliot. Her purely humorous 
characters are merum nectar ; her Sol- 
omon Macy, her Joshua Raun, her 
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Widow Patten, ‘‘who’d niver been a 
sinner,’”’ cannot be surpassed. But we 
fancy, if her warmest worshippers 
spoke the truth, many of them would 
own to being slightly wearied of the 
frequency with which Hetty’s ‘ poor 
little soul’? is turned inside out for 
their inspection, as well as of the eter- 
nal self-consciousness and self-ques- 
tionings of her seducer. We do not 
want these things in a novel; they 
hinder the progress of events, and 
serve no purpose in return. Now of 
this fault, or this habit, Scott is en- 
tirely guiltless. George Eliot would 
probably have spent pages in depicting 
the struggle in Effie’s mind after she 
resolved not to meet Robertson again. 
But not the most copious and minute 
dissertation could have thrown more 
light upon it than Scott’s simple 
words : — 


‘*But Pll no gang back there again. I’m 
resolved I'll no gang back. [I'll lay in a 
leaf of my Bible, and that’s very near as if 
I had made an aith that I winna gang 
back ;’’ and she kept her vow for a week, 
during which she was unusually cross and 
fretful, blemishes which had never before 
been observed in her temper, except during 
a moment of contradiction. 


Now here the real state of the case and 
the struggle going on in Effie’s mind is 
conveyed to us with just as much clear- 
ness as if a whole chapter had been 
given to it; while its greater brevity 
leaves a margin for the imagination, 
which the analytic method takes away. 

A still finer example is to be found 
in “The Bride of Lammermoor,” 
where Caleb Balderston listens all 
night outside his master’s door after 
his return to Wolf’s Crag from the 
funeral of Lucy Ashton : — 


The old man retired, not to rest, but to 
prayer, and from time to time crept to the 
door of the apartment in order to find out 
whether Ravenswood had gone to repose. 
His measured, heavy step upon the floor 
was only interrupted by deep groans, and 
the repeated stamps of the heel of his 
heavy boot intimated too clearly that the 
wretched inmate was abandoning himself 
at such moments to paroxysms of uncon- 
trolled agony. 
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A select few, of course, may read 
novels for the sake of the psychology, 
or theology, or sociology, or what not, 
which is contained in them ; but to the 
great majority the story, the action, are 
everything, to be garnished only with 
these materials and not larded with 
them. The great scene of human life, 
the succession of incidents by which 
the happiness or misery, the guilt or 
innocence of individuals is ultimately 
determined, are subjects of inexhaust- 
ible interest, and appeal to those hu- 
man instincts which are universal and 
indestructible. And it is because Scott 
from first to last relies on these great 
primary interests, without calling in 
the aid of moral or metaphysical specu- 
lation, that he preserves that freshness 
and catholicity which are the only pass- 
ports to immortality. There is an air 
of springtime in all the best of the 
Waverleys, more charming perhaps as 
we advance in years than before we 
are wayworn and _ dust-besprinkled. 
But on all alike, young and old, the 
rapid movement, the quick sequence of 
cause and effect, the constant presence 
of the actors on the stage, the influence 
in a word of the story itself, unin- 
terrupted by digressions or asides, 
produces an effect which not even a 
Lytton or a Bronté, neither a Mrs. 
Evans nor a Mrs. Ward, can ever hope 
to equal, though writers of this class 
may appeal with more immediate suc- 
cess to certain transient phases of the 
public taste, or to appetites vitiated for 
the moment by less wholesome forms 
of literature. But we venture to pre- 
dict that the world will always, after 
each of these excursions into the 
realms of fancy, come back again to 
Scott, as it comes back again to Shake- 
speare. It matters not whether at any 
given time the Waverleys are more or 
less real. The balance of this or that 
date, as Owen says of the house of 
Osbaldistone, may be brought out 
against them. But their solvency is 
assured nevertheless, and their reign 
will only terminate with the disappear- 
ance of the Muses before the advance 
of a debasing isocracy, which already 
views with suspicion the cultivation of 
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the highest literature as savoring of 
patrician insolence. 

It is unnecessary for our present pur- 
pose to say much of the Waverley 
plots. Scott has been charged with 
making too much use of the same mate- 
rials : the lost heir turning up, for in- 
stance, in ‘*Guy Mannering,” ‘ The 
Antiquary,”’ “The Abbot,” and ‘* Red- 
gauntlet ;*’ of sometimes huddling up 
and sometimes spinning out his conclu- 
sions, and of being needlessly discur- 
sive in his introductions. But the real 
question to be asked is, who has ever 
been conscious of any monotonous ef- 
fect in reading these several stories ? 
Who has ever felt that Lovel is too 
nearly a repetition of Bertram, Roland 
Greme of Lovel, or Darsie Latimer of 
Roland Greme ? Scott has so handled 
this particular element of interest as 
to make each manifestation of it com- 
pletely new. With regard to the other 
charges, we should be ready to allow 
that the introduction to ‘ Waverley ”’ 
was too long and even tedious, were 
it not the introduction to so much be- 
sides, we might almost say to the whole 
series of the Stewart novels. The 
early correspondence between Darsie 
Latimer and Allan Fairford in ‘“ Red- 
gauntlet ” we always have thought ex- 
tremely tiresome, and is the only thing 
Scott ever wrote that we habitually 
skip. The conclusion of ‘‘Rob Roy” 
is, like the end of a parliamentary ses- 
sion, preceded by the massacre, we 
cannot say of ithe innocents, but of a 
number of persons who had to be got 
out of the way, and are conveniently 
killed off in “the Fifteen’? without 
having done anything to deserve it. 
But we cannot agree with those who 
say that the ‘“‘Heart of Midlothian” 
should have ended with the rescue of 
Effie, and the marriage of Jeanie and 
Reuben Butler. The discovery of Ef- 
fie’s child arises naturally out of the 
story, and the attendant circumstances 
are all in the highest degree appropri- 
ate. The plot would hardly have been 
complete without this last act; and 
though it may be too long, we would 
not willingly part with any one given 
page of it. But our main contention 
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is that, as against the profound impres- 
sion created on the public mind by the 
Waverley novels, the criticisms which 
have been bestowed on such points as 
the above count for nothing. 

We must remember that some of the 
most powerful writers of the day had 
every inducemeut to exert themselves 
to the uttermost to arrest the rising 
reputation of a zealous Tory’; Sydney 
Smith and Hazlitt in particular. But 
if we consider that Sydney Smith was 
bored by Meg Merrilies and Dominie 
Sampson, and that he actually pro- 
nounced Clara Mowbray vulgar, we 
shall cease to wonder that he, at all 
events, failed to check the rising tide. 
Hazlitt was the mosi dangerous critic 
that the Waverleys ever encountered, 
for, like Ivanhoe in the lists at Ashby, 
he aimed at the helmet,—‘‘a mark 
more difficult to hit, but which, if at- 
tained, rendered the shock more irre- 
sistible.”” Had Haziitt hit the mark, 
Sir Walter would certainly have been 
unhorsed ; but he, too, missed his aim, 
and left his adversary unharmed. 

Hazlitt attacked Scott on the ground 
that he had no “invention,” and, as 
he owned that he detested him, has 
strained his ingenuity to the utmost to 
make a case againsthim. But what do 
we mean by “invention”? Do we 
mean the power of creating something 
which the world has never seen or 
heard of by the innate force of our own 
imagination, unaided by external cir- 
cumstances ? or do we mean the com- 
bination of materials with which the 
history of mankind and the knowledge 
of human nature supply us in such 
forms and under such conditions as to 
strike the reader with the force of nov- 
elty ? Hazlitt could hardly have meant 
the former ; and if he did, we know of 
no poet or dramatist, ancient or tmod- 
ern, who could stand the test. If he 
meant the latter, on what grounds does 
he deny invention to Sir Walter Scott ? 
Nobody, he says, would know merely 
from the text whether Lear was an 
English king or not. He is simply a 
king anda father. Whatthen ? Where 
is the merit of this, unless by repre- 
serting him as an English king, Shake- 
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speare would have made him less 
interesting as a man, or have clogged 
the play of human passion by the ac- 
cessories required to denote his nation- 
ality ? Hazlitt seems to have wished 
us to believe that, instead of relying on 
human nature in general, Scott built 
up his personages out of particular cir- 
cumstances or incidents with which he 
was himself acquainted, either by read- 
ing or tradition; that he leaned on 
them as on a crutch, and could not 
have moved without them. It would, 
perhaps, be a sufficient answer to this 
objection to point to the infinite variety 
of conditions under which Scott’s 
knowledge of the human heart is ex- 
hibited, showing that he is tied down 
to no one age or no one station in life 
for the display of his highest powers. 
But is not Hazlitt here overlooking the 
obvious distinction between a novel 
and a play? What the one shows us 
in action, the other must relate in 
words. We want no description of 
Macbeth’s castle, costume, or retinue, 
because we see them on the stage be- 
fore us. We can know nothing of 
Osbaldistone Hall or Tillietudlem Cas- 
tle but what we read upon the printed 
page. 

Brt the real question to be asked is, 
wether his characters are human; 
whether they live, breathe, and move ; 
and whether we do not see the work- 
ing of passion in them as clearly as in 
Shakespeare, illustrated, and not ob- 
scured, by the framework in which 
they are set? Will any one pretend to 
say that in Elspeth Mucklebackit, Meg 
Merrilies, Bois-Guilbert, Rashleigh Os- 
baldistone, Redgauntlet, Ravenswood, 
John Mowbray, the true purpose of 
tragedy is in any way frustrated by the 
nature or origin of the machinery 
through which it is developed? Are 
we any the worse for the touches of 
local color and social manners which 
Scott throws into the picture? And 
if we are not the worse, we are the 
better. Hazlitt asserts that Scott could 
not have invented imaginary scenes or 
situations. But who does invent such 
in any other sense than that in which 
Scott did ? The duel scene in ** Wood- 
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stock,’’ the dungeon scene in “ The 
Betrothed,”’ the prison scene in ‘“‘ Rob 
Roy,”? and scores of others besides 
those which we have quoted, are purely 
imaginary, unless the word is to be 
limited to what nobody in the world 
has ever dreamed of, read of, or heard 
of before, in which case the result 
would probably be something mon- 
strous. Shakespeare did not evolve 
King Lear from his inner conscious- 
ness.. He, too, was indebted to what 
he had read and heard. But we do not 
care to insist on this point. Characters 
must unfold themselves in some scenes 
or situations, whatever they may be, 
and there is no reason why they should 
not be as forcibly depicted in scenes 
which are not purely imaginary as in 
those which are. Hazlitt tries the 
novel by a false test, and it would aot 
condemn the Waverleys even were it 
true. 

‘¢ The immortal deeds of heroes and 
of kings’? were performed on this 
earth ; and unless we deny the faculty 
of invention to all such painters, poets, 
and dramatists as derive their mate- 
rials from history, we cannot deny it 
to Scott. Ruskin, who in ‘ Modern 
Painters ’’ appears at first sight to favor 
Hazlitt’s view, answers both Hazlitt 
and himself in ‘“* The Stones of Ven- 
ice,”? where he sets up a position ex- 
actly the reverse of Hazliti’s ; namely, 
that invention may be as much dis- 
played in the grouping and arrange- 
ment of historical materials as in the 
management of those which are the 
exclusive product of our own imagina- 
tion. He insists also in the same pas- 
sage on the great value of ‘‘ costume,”’ 
contending that in ‘* Ivanhoe,’ “ The 
Talisman,” “‘The Lac of the Lake,’’ 
the accessories are a powerful and per- 
fectly legitimate source of attraction ; 
and he adds that this is equally true 
of the Iliad. 

To appreciate works of imagination 
we must possess some imagination our- 
selves, and there are persons in the 
world who possess none. But even 
these may understand and value other 
qualities in Scott that do not make the 
same demand on a faculty in which 
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they are deficient. Scott seems to sur- 
vey society from a loftier standpoint, 
to range over the world of strife and 
passion at a higher elevation, than 
ordinary writers, and to escape from 
everything that is noxious in his de- 
scriptions even of vice, by the height 
frem which he looks down upon it. 
Closely akin to this claim on our ven- 
eration is his great natural purity, quite 
another thing from the manufactured 
article to be found in Lord Lytton’s 
later novels, and possessing a very 
different flavor. The quality which we 
mean is as widely remote from any- 
thing like squeamishness or prudish- 
ness as it is from coarseness or 
indecency. There is nothing namby- 
pamby, nothing ‘‘ goody goody,” no 
nonsense, no false delicacy, about Sir 
Walter Scott. He calls a spade a 
spade, and writes like a man of the 
world who knows what goes on in the 
world, and does not trouble himself, 
like some later writers of great emi- 
nence, to conciliate the British matron. 
Yet has Scott ever written a single line 
calculated to raise an evil thought in 
the mind of either man or woman ? 
‘“*The Heart of Midlothian,’’ and ‘St. 
Ronan’s Well’? as Scott originally 
wrote it, are tales of seduction, yet the 
purity of the author’s mind keeps at 
bay every voluptuous image which 
might otherwise intrude, and preserves 
the whole narrative as free from any 
taint of suggestion as if it had been 
written by a child. Elsewhere Scott 
has placed young girls in perilous and 
equivocal positions, without a word 
either to startle innocence or offend the 
most scrupulous modesty. The diffi- 
culty of handling these subjects without 
doing either may be understood by 
reference to other modern writers who 
have ventured on them, some of whom 
at all events cannot possibly be sus- 
pected of any indifference to such 
results. 

The style of the Waverleys is not 
what the eighteenth-century critics 
would have called a very correct style, 
nor was Scott, as we have elsewhere 
said, a fastidious artist in words. He 
was at little pains to avoid either loose 
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constructions, frequent repetitions, or 
the conclusion of periods and para- 
graphs on a weak or unemphatic note. 
Yet the effect which Scott desires to 
produce is never impaired by these 
blemishes. He is always easy and 
natural, qualities which help us over an 
occasional solecism more readily than a 
style of greater artifice and precision. 
He never descends to the ordinary 
tricks of rhetoric, but in his rare ex- 
cursions into the domain of figurative 
eloquence he attains the highest eleva- 
tion. In the effect produced by natu- 
ral ease in contrast to more elaborate 
pomp, the reader may compare Scott’s 
description of the court at Whitehall in 
‘Peveril of the Peak” with that of 
Lord Macaulay in his ** History of En- 
gland.” With all its varieties Scott’s 
style is always strong, if not uniformly 
elegant. As Dr. Portman said of Pen- 
dennis, he writes like a gentleman, if 
not like a scholar; like a cultivated 
man of the world, if not like a student 
of composition, while we must always 
remember that, when in the vein, he 
writes also like a poet. 

Stat Capitolium. As all past at- 
tempts to dethrone the Waverley novels 
from the eminence to which they were 
raised by popular acclamation have 
been complete failures, such, we may 
safely predict, will be the fate of all 
future efforts. The national character 
and the national taste may of course 
undergo changes which we do not now 
foresee, destroying those elements in 
both by which the general appreciation 
of the Waverleys has been sustained 
for more than sixty years. But in the 
absence of any such moral or intellectual 
revolution, the great historic dramas, 
with the pictures of life and manners, 
which Sir Walter unfolded before his 
countrymen, will lose their hold upon 
them only with the loss of civilization. 

As far as the greatness of any writer 
is to be measured by the effect which 
he produces on his own age, Scott in 
modern times has had but one equal, if 
indeed he has had that, — namely, 
Carlyle. When Macaulay spoke of the 
harm which Scott had done, this is 
what he meant. The harm isthe good. 
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The influence of the Waverley novels 
operated in two directions. They con- 
tributed powerfully to the growth of 
that younger Toryism from whose loins 
sprang the powerful and popular Con- 
servative party of the present day ; and 
they prepared the soil for the recep- 
tion of that Anglo-Catholic re-ival 
which, with all its errors, has been 
the salvation .f the English Church. 
When we “vuasider the maenitude of 
the issues at stake, the inte -'ts, both 
temporal and spiritual, in defence of 
which these two forces are combined ; 
when we think of the influence to be 
exercised on future generations by the 
victory or defeat of either, in the 
struggle which is imminent ; when we 
think of all that Scott may have been 
instrumental in saving for us, and, if 
the evil day must come at last, of the 
long respite he has gained for us; 
when we look back on the sixty years’ 
war, and note the varying fortunes of 
the fight, the advance, the retreat, the 
surging assault, the obstinate defence, 
and reflect how much the cause of 
faith and loyalty and order has owed 
throughout to the genius of Sir Walter 
Scott ; those who fight under that an- 
cient banner may perhaps think that 
we have not done wrong in choosing a 
moment like the present for laying a 
fresh chaplet on his shrine. 


From Temple Bar. 
YOUNG LOVE. 

Ir was after dark on a November 
evening. A young woman came down 
the main street of a small town in the 
south of Scotland. She was a maid- 
servant, about thirty years old; she 
had a pretty, though rather strong- 
featured, face, and yellow, silken hair. 
When she came toward the end of the 
street she turned into a small draper’s 
shop. A middle-aged woman stood be- 
hind the counter folding her wares. 

**Can you tell me the way to Mistress 
Macdonald’s ?”’ asked the maid. 

** You’ll be a stranger.” It was evi- 


dent that every one in those parts knew 
the house inquired for. 
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The maid had a somewhat forward, 
familiar manner ; she sat down to rest. 
‘* What like is she ?” 

The shopkeeper bridled. ‘Is it 
Mistress Macdonald?’’ There was 
reproof in the voice. ‘*She is much 
respectit— none more so. It would 
be before you were born that every 
one about here knew Mistress Mac- 
donald.”’ 

‘*Well, what family is there?” 
The maid had a sweet smile ; her voice 
fell into a cheerful, coaxing tone, 
which had its effect. 

*¢'You’ll be the new servant they’ll 
be looking for. Is it walking you are 
from the station? Well, she had six 
children, had Mistress Macdonald.”’ 

‘* What ages will they be ?”’ 

The woman knit her brows; the 
problem set her was too difficult. ‘I 
couldna tell you just exactly. There’s 
Miss Macdonald —she tiat’s at home 
yet ; she’ll be over fifty.” 

‘“‘Oh!”? The maid gave a cheer- 
ful note of interested understanding. 
“Tt’ll be her perhaps that wrote to 
me ; the mistress’ll be an old lady.” 

‘** She’ll be nearer ninety than eighty, 
I’m thinking.”? There was a moment’s 
pause, which the shop-woman filled 
with sighs. ‘‘ You’ll be aware that it’s 
a sad house you’re going to. She’s 
verra ill, is Mistress Macdonald. It’s 
sorrow for us all, for she’s been hale 
and had her faculties. She’ll no’ be 
lasting long now, I’m thinking.” 

*“*No,”’ said the maid, with good- 
hearted pensiveness ; ‘‘it’s not in the 
course of nature that she should.’’ She 
rose as she spoke, as if it behoved her 
to begin her new duties with alacrity, 
as there might not long be occasion for 
them. She put another question before 
she went. ‘*And who will there be 
living in the house now ? ” 

*“There’s just Miss Macdonald that 
lives with her mother; and there’s 
Mistress Brown —she’ll be coming up 
most of the days now, but she doesna 
live there ; and there’s Ann Johnson, 
that’s helping Miss Macdonald with the 
nursing —she’s been staying at the 
house for a year back. That’s all that 
there’ll be of them besides the ser- 
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vants, except that there’s Dr. Robert. 
His name is Macdonald, too, ye know ; 
he’s a nephew, and he’s the minister of 
the kirk here. He goes up every day 
to see how his aunt’s getting on. I’m 
thinking he’ll be up there now; it’s 
about his time for going.”’ 

The maid took the way pointed out 
to her. Soon she was walking up a 
gravel path, between trim, old-fash- 
ioned laurel hedges. She stood at the 
door of a detached house. It was an 
ordinary middle-class dwelling — com- 
fortable, commodious, ugly enough, ex- 
cept that stolidity and age did much to 
soften its ugliness. It had, above all, 
the air of being a home — a hospitable, 
open-armed look, as if children had 
run in and out of it for years, as if 
young men had gone out from it to see 
the world and come back again to rest, 
as if young girls had fluttered about it, 
confiding their sports and their loves 
to its ivy-clad walls. Now there hung 
about it a silence and sobriety that 
were like the shadows of coming obliv- 
ion. The gas was turned low in the 
hall. The old-fashioned omnibus that 
came lumbering from the railway with 
a box for the new maid seemed to 
startle the place with its noise. The 
girl was taken to the kitchen. 

In the large dining-room four people 
were sitting in dreary discussion. The 
gas-light flared upon heavy mahogany 
furniture, upon red moreen curtains 
and big silver trays and dishes. By 
the fire sat the two daughters of the 
aged woman. They both had grey hair 
and wrinkled faces. The married 
daughter was stout and energetic ; the 
spinster was thin, careworn, and ner- 
vous. Two middle-aged men were lis- 
tening to a complaint she made; the 
one was Robert Macdonald the minis- 
ter, the other was the family doctor. 

‘**Tt’s no use Robina’s telling me that 
I must coax my mother to eat, as if I 
hadn’t tried that’? —the voice became 
shrili— “I’ve begged her and prayed 
her and reasoned with her.” 

** No, no, Miss Macdonald — no, no,’’ 
said the doctor soothingly. ‘ You’ve 
done your best, we all understand that ; 
it’s Mistress Brown that’s thinking of 
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the situation in a wrong light; it’s 
needful to be plain and to say that Mis- 
tress Macdonald’s mind is affected.”’ 

Robina Brown interposed with in- 
dignation and authority. 

‘‘My mother has always had her 
right mind; she’s been losing her 
memory. All aged people lose their 
memories.”’ 

The minister spoke with a meditative 
interest in a psychological phenom- 
enon. ‘ Ay, she’s been losing it back- 
wards ; she forgot who we were first, 
and remembered us all as little chil- 
dren; then she forgot us and your 
father altogether. Latterly she’s been 
living back in the days when her father 
and mother were living at Kelsey 
Farm. It’s strange to hear her talk. 
There’s not, as far as I know, another 
being on this wide earth of all those 
that came and went to Kelsey Farm 
that is alive now.” 

Miss Macdonald wiped her eyes ; her 
voice shook as she spoke; the ner- 
vousness of fatigue and anxiety accent- 
uated her grief. ‘*She was asking me 
how much butter we made in the dairy 
to-day, and asking if the curly cow had 
her calf, and what Jeanie Trim was 
doing.” 

“Who was Jeanie Trim?” asked 
the minister. 

*“* How should I know? I suppose 
she was one of the Kelsey servants.” 

** Curious,”’ ejaculated the minister. 
** This Jeanie will have grown old and 
died, perhaps, forty years ago, and my 
aunt’s speaking of her as if she was a 
young thing at work in the next 
room ! ” 

** And what did you say to Mistress 
Macdonald ?”’ the doctor asked, with a 
cheerful purpose in his tone. 

**T explained to her that her poor 
head was wandering.” 

** Nay, now, but, Miss Macdonald, 
I’m thinking if I were you I would tell 
her that the curly cow had her calf.” 

“IT never ’’— tearfully —“‘ told my 
mother a falsehood in my life, except 
when I was a very little girl, and then” 
— Miss Macdonald paused to wipe her 
eyes — ‘she spoke to me so beautifully 
out of the Bible about it.” 
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The married sister chimed in mourn- 
fully, ‘‘How often have I heard my 
mother say that not one of her children 
had ever told her a lie!” 

**'Yes, yes, but——’”’ There was a 
tone in the doctor’s voice as if he would 
like to have used a strong word, but he 
schooled himself. 

**Tt’s curious the notion not to eat 
she has got,’ broke in the minister. 
“IT held the broth myself, but she 
would have none of it.” 

In the next room the flames of a 
large fire were sending reflections over 
the polished surfaces of heavy bedroom 
furniture. The wind blew against this 
side of the house and rattled the win- 
dows, as if angry to see the picture of 
luxury and warmth within. It was a 
handsome, stately room, and all that 
was in it dated back for many a year. 
In achintz armchair by the fireside its 
mistress sat—a very old lady, but 
there was still dignity in her pose. 
Her hair, perfectly white, was. still 
plentiful ; her eye had still something 
of brightness, and there was upon the 
aged features the cast of thought and 
habitual look of intelligence. Beside 
her upon a small table were such ac- 
companiments of age as daughter and 
nurse deemed suitable — the large print 
Bible, the big spectacles and caudle 
cup. The lady sat looking about her 
with a: quick, restless expression, like a 
prisoner alert to escape ; she was tied 
to her chair—not by cords— by the 
failure of muscular strength ; but per- 
haps she did not know that. She eyed 
her attendant with bright, furtive 
glances, as if the meek, sombre woman 
who sat sewing beside her were her 
jailer. 

The party in the dining-room broke 
up their vain discussion, and came in 
for another visit of personal inspection. 

‘¢ Mother, this is the doctor come to 
see you. Do you not remember Doc- 
tor?” 

The old lady looked at all four of 
them brightly enough. ‘ I havena the 
pleasure of remembering who ye are, 
but perhaps it will return to me.” 
There was restrained politeness in her 


manner. 
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The doctor spoke. ‘It’s a very bad 
tale I’m hearing about you to-day, that 
you’ve begun to refuse your meat. A 
person of your experience, Mistress 
Macdonald, ought to know that we 
must eat to live.”” He had a basin of 
some food in his hand. ‘ Now just to 
please me, Mistress Macdonald.”’ 

The old dame answered with the air 
that a naughty child or a _ pouting 
maiden might have had. ‘“T’ll no eat 
it—tak’ it away! T’ll no eaiit. Not 
for you, no—nor for my mither there ”’ 
—she looked defiantly at her grey- 
haired daughter—‘ no, nor for my 
fawther himself !”’ 

** Not a mouthful has passed her lips 
to-day,’”> moaned Miss Macdonald. 
She wrung excited hands and stepped 
back a pace into the shadow ; she felt 
too modest to pose as her mother’s 
mother before the curious eyes of the 
two men. 

The old lady appeared relieved when 
the spinster was out of her sight. “I 
don’t know ye, gentlemen, but perhaps 
now my mither’s not here, ye’ll tell 
me who it was that rang the door-bell 
a while since.”’ 

The men hesitated. They were 
neither of them ready with inventions. 

She leant towards the _ doctor, 
strangely excited. ‘‘ Was it Mr. Ki- 
naird ?”’ 

The doctor supposed her to be fright- 
ened. ‘* No, no,’’ he said in cheerful 
tones ; “‘you’re mistaken —it wasn’t 
Kinaird.”’ 

She leant back pettishly. ‘Tak’ 
away the broth ; I’ll no tak’ it!” 

The discomfited four passed out of 
the room again. The women were 
weeping ; the men were shaking their 
heads. 

It was just then that the new servant 
passed into the sick-room, bearing can- 
dles in her hands. 

** Jeanie, Jeanie Trim,” whispered 
the old lady. The whisper had a 
sprightly yet mysterious tone in it ; the 
withered fingers were put out as if to 
twitch the passing skirt as the house- 
maid went by. 

The girl turned and bent a look— 
strong, helpful, and kindly — upon this 
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fine ruin of womanhood. The girl had 
wit. ‘‘ Yes, madam ?”’ she answered 
blithely. 

““T’ll speak with ye, Jeanie, when 
this woman goes away ; it’s her that 
my mither’s put to spy on me.” 

The nurse retired into the shadow of 
the wardrobe. 

**She’s away now,” said the maid. 

*¢ Jeanie, is it Mr. Kinaird ?”’ 

*¢ Well, now, would you like it to be 
Mr. Kinaird?” The maid spoke as 
we speak to a familiar friend when we 
have joyful news. 

“Oh, Jeanie Trim, ye know well 
that I’ve longed for him sair to come 
again ! ”’ 

The maid set down her candles, and 
knelt down by the old dame’s knee, 
looking up with playful face. 

* Well, now, I’ll tell ye something. 
He came to see ye this afternoon.”’ 

“Did he, Jeanie ?”’ The withered 
face became all wreathed with smiles ; 
the old eyes danced with joy. ‘* What 
did ye say to him ?”’ 

** Oh, well I just said ’’ — hesitation 
— ‘I said he was to come back again 
to-morrow.”’ 

‘¢ My fawther doesn’t know that he’s 
been here?’ There was apprehen- 
sion in the whisper. 

‘* Not a soul knows but meself’? — 
promptly. 

*¢ You didna tell him I’d been look- 
ing for him, Jeanie Trim ?”’ 

‘¢' Na, na, I made out that ye didna 
care whether he came or not.” 

‘‘But he wouldna be hurt in his 
mind, would he? I’d no like him to 
be affronted.”’ 

“Tt’s no likely he was affronted 
when he said he’d come back to- 
morrow.”’ 

The smile of satisfaction came again. 

“Did he carry his silver-knobbed 
cane and wear his green coat, Jeanie ? ’’ 

‘* Ay, he wore his green coat, and 
he looked as handsome a man as ever I 
saw in my life.” 

The coals in the grate shot up a 
sudden, brilliant flame that eclipsed 
the soft light of the candles, and set 
strange shadows quivering about the 
huge bed and wardrobe and the dark 
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rosewood tables. The winsome young 
woman at her play and the old dame 
living back in a tale that was long since 
told, exchanged nods and smiles at the 
thought of the handsome visitor in his 
green coat. The whisper of the aged 
voice came blithely : — 

** Ay, he is that, Jeanie Trim; as 
handsome a man as ever trod !”’ 

The maid rose, and passing out ob- 
served the discarded basin of broth. 

‘*What’s this?’ she said. ‘ Ye’ll 
no be able to see Mr. Kinaird to- 
morrow if ye don’t take yer soup the 
night.” 

“Gie it to me, Jeanie Trim; I 
thought he wasna coming again when I 
said I wouldna.”’ 

The nurse slipped out of the shadow 
of the wardrobe, and went out to tell 
that the soup was being eaten. 

‘¢Kinaird,” repeated the minister 
meditatively. ‘‘I never heard my aunt 
speak the name.”’ 

‘** Kinaird,’’ repeated the daughters ; 
and they too searched in their memo- 
ries. 

‘“‘[T can remember my grandfather 
and my grandmother,” the married 
daughter spoke incredulously. ‘‘ There 
was never a gentleman called Kinaird 
that any of the family had to do with. 
I’m sure of that, or I’d have as much 
as heard the name.”’ 

The minister shook his head, dis- 
counting the certainty. 

‘Maybe John will remember the 
name; your father, and your grand- 
father too, had great talks with him 
when he was a lad. I'll write a line 
and ask him. Poor William or Thomas 
might have known, if they had lived.” 

William and Thomas, grey-haired 
men, respected fathers of families, had 
already been laid by the side of their 
own father in the burying -ground. 
John lived in a distant country, count- 
ing himself too feeble now to cross the 
seas. The daughters, the younger 
members of this flock, were passing 
into advanced years. The mother sat 
by her fireside, and smiled softly to 
herself as she watched the dancing 
flame, and thought that her young 
lover would return on the morrow. 
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The days went on. 

*“*T cannot think it right to tamper 
with my mother in this false way,” the 
spinster daughter spoke tearfully. 

‘¢ Would you rather see Mistress Mac- 
donald die of starvation ?”’ the doctor 
spoke sharply ; he was tired of the pro- 
test. The doctor approved of the new 
maid. ‘‘She’s a wise-like body,” he 
said ; “‘ let her have her way.”’ 

**Don’t you know us, mother? ”’ the 
daughter would ask patiently, sadly, 
day by day. But she never knew 
them; she only mistook one or the 
other of them at times for her own 
mother, of whom she stood in some 
awe. 

‘¢ Surely you’ve forgotten Ann John- 
son, ma’am?”? the nurse would ask, 
carefully tending her old mistress. 

The force of long habit had made the 
old lady patient and courteous, but no 
answering gleam came in her face. 

“Ye know who I am?” the new 
maid would cry in kindly triumph. 

*¢ Oh, ay, I know you, Jeanie Trim.” 

*¢ And now look, I brought you a fine 
cup of milk, warm from the byre.”’ 

**Oh, I canna tak’ it; I’m no think- 
ing that I care about eating the day.”’ 

*¢ Well, but I want to tell ye”? — with 
an air of mystery. ‘* Who d’ye think’s 
down-stairs? It’s Mr. Kinaird him- 
self.” 

‘‘Did he come round by the yard to 
the dairy door ? ” 

‘* That he did ; and all to ask how ye 
were the day.” 

The sparkle of the eye had returned, 
and the smile that almost seemed to 
dimple the wrinkled cheek. 

** And I hope you offered him some- 
thing to eat, Jeanie ; it’s a long ride he 
takes.”’ 

‘Bread and cheese, and a cup of 
milk just like this.” 

‘““What did he say? 
what ye gave him ?”’ 

“He said a cup of milk shouldna 
cross his lips till you’d had a cupful the 
like of his; so I brought it in to ye. 
You’d better make haste and take it 
u 2? 

‘¢ Did he send ye with the cup, Jeanie 
Trim?” 


Did he like 
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** Ay, he did that ; and not a bit nor 
sup will he take till ye’ve drunk it all, 
every drop.”’ 

With evident delight the cup was 
drained. 

“Ye told him I was ailing and 
couldna see him the day, Jeanie ?”’ 

** Maybe ye’ll see him to-morrow.”’ 
The maid stooped and folded the white 
shawl more carefully over the dame’s 
breast, and smiled in protective, kindly 
fashion. She had a good heart and a 
womanly, motherly touch, although 
many a mistress had called her wilful 
and pert. 

There were times when the minister 
came and sat himself behind his aunt’s 
chair to watch and to listen. He wasa 
meditative man, and wrote many an 
essay upon modern theology, but here 
he found food for meditation of another 
sort. 

There was no being in the world that 
he reverenced as he had reverenced 
this aged lady. In his childhood she 
had taught him to lisp the measures of 
psalm and paraphrase ; in his youth 
she had advised him with shrewdest 
wisdom ; in his ministerial life she had 
been to him a friend, always holding 
before him a greater spiritual height to 
be attained, and now —— He thought 
upon his uncle as he had known him, a 
very reverent elder of the kirk, a man 
who had led a long and useful life, and 
to whom this woman had rendered 
wifely devotion. He thought upon his 
cousins, in whose lives their mother’s 
life had seemed unalterably bound up. 
He would at times emerge from his 
corner, and, sitting down beside the 
lady, would take her well-worn Bible 
and read to her such passages as he 
knew were graven deep upon her heart 
by scenes of joy or sorrow, parting or 
meeting, or the very hours of birth or 
death, in the lives that had been dearer 
to her than her own. He was not an 
emotional man, but yet there was a 
ringing pathos in his voice as he read 
the rhythmic words. At such times 
she would sit as if voice and rhythm 
soothed her, or she would bow her 
head solemnly at certain pauses, as if 
accustomed to agree to the sentiment 
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expressed. Heart and thought were 
not awake to him, nor to the book he 
read, nor to the memories he tried to 
arouse. The fire of the lady’s heart 
sprang up only for one word, that word 
a name, the name of a man of whose 
very existence, it seemed, no trace was 
left in all that country-side. 

The minister would retreat out of 
the lady’s range of vision ; and so great 
did his curiosity grow that he insti- 
gated the maid to ask certain ques- 
tions as she played at the game of the 
old love-story in her sprightly, pitying 
way. 

‘¢ Now I’ll tell ye a thing that I want 
to know,”’ said the maid, pouring tea 
in acup. ‘“ What’s his given name ? 
Will ye tell me that ?” 

“Is it Mr. Kinaird you mean ?”’ 

‘It’s Mr. Kinaird’s christened name 
that I’m speering for.”’ 

** An’ I canna tell ye that, for he 
never told it to me. It’d be no place 
of mine to ask him before he chose to 
speak o’ it himsel’.”’ 

‘* Did ye never see a piece of paper 
that had his name on it, or a card, may- 
be ?”? 

**T dinna mind that I have, Jeanie. 
He’s a verra fine gentleman ; it’s just 
Mr. Kinaird thav’he’s called.” 

‘¢ What for will ye no let me tell the 
master that he comes every day ?”’ 

“Ye must not tell my fawther, 
Jeanie Trim’’—querulously. ‘No, 
no; nor my mither. They’ll maybe 
be telling him to bide away.”’ 

“Why woui? ‘hey be telling him to 
bide away ? 

‘*Tuts! Hew can I tell ye why, 
when I dinna know mysel’? Why will 
ye fret me? I'll tak’ no more tea. 
Tak* it away !”’ 

**T tell ye he’ll ask me if ye took it 
up. He’s waiting now to hear that ye 
took a great big piece of bread tae it. 
He’ll no eat the bread and cheese I’ve 
set before him till ye’ve eaten it every 
crumb.”’ 

‘Ts that sae? Well, I maun eat it, 
for I wouldna have him wanting his 
meat.”’ 

The meal finished, the maid put on 
her most winsome smile. 
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“‘ Now and I'll tell ye what I’ll do; 
I'll go back to Mr. Kinaird, and I’ll tell 
him ye sent your love tae him.” 

‘““Ye’ll do no sic a thing as that, 
Jeanie Trim!’ All the dignity and 
authority of her long womanhood 
returned in the impressive air with 
which she spoke. ‘ Ye’ll no do sic a 
thing as that, Jeanie Trim! It’s no 
for young ladies to be sending sic mes- 
sages to a gentleman, when he hasna 
so much as said the word ‘ love.’ ”’ 

Had he ever said the word love, this 
Kinaird, whose memory was a living 
presence in this chamber of slow 
death ? The minister believed that he 
had not. There was no annal in the 
family letters of his name, although 
other rejected suitors were mentioned 
freely. Had he told his love by look 
or gesture, and left it unspoken, or had 
look and gesture been misunderstood, 
ond the whole slight love-story been 
born where it had died, in the heart of 
the maiden? ‘* Where it had died!” 
—it had not died. More than sixty 
years had passed, and the love-story 
was presently enacting itself, as all past 
and all future must forever be enact- 
ing to beings for whom time is not. 
Then, too, where was he who, by some 
means, whether of his own volition or 
nol, had become so much a part of the 
pulsing life of a young girl that, when 
all else of life passed from her with the 
weight of years, her heart still re- 
mained obedient to him? Where was 
he? Had his life gone out like the 
flame of a candle when it is blown ? 
Or, if he was anywhere jn the universe 
of living spirits, was he unconscious of 
the power which he was wielding ? 
Was it atriumph to him to know that 
he had come, gay and débonnaire, in 
the bloom of his youth, into this long- 
existing sanctuary of home, and set 
aside, with a wave of his hand, hus- 
band, children, and friends, dead and 
living ? 

Whatever might be the physical as- 
pects of the case, one thing was cer- 
tain, that the influence of Kinaird — 
Kinaird alone of all those who had 
entered into relations with the lady — 
was useful at this time to come be- 
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tween her and the distressing symp- 
toms that would have resulted from 
the mania of self-starvation. For some 
months longer she lived in comfort 
and good cheer. This clear memory 
of her youth was oddly interwoven 
with the forgetful dulness of old age, 
like a golden thread in a black web, 
like a tiny flame on the hearth that 
shoots with intermittent brilliaucy into 
darkness. She was always to see her 
lover upon the morrow; she never 
woke to the fact that ‘ to-day ”’ lasted 
too long, that a winter of morrows had 
slipped fruitless by. 

The interviews between Jeanie Trim 
and Kinaird were not monotonous. 
All else was monotonous. December, 
January, February passed away. The 
mornings and the evenings brought no 
change outwardly in the sick-room, no 
change to the appearance of the fine 
old face and still stately figure, sug- 
gesied no variety of thought or emotion 
to the lady’s decaying faculties ; but at 
the hours when she sat and contentedly 
ate the food that the maid brought her, 
her mental vision cleared, as it fo- 
cussed upon the thought of her heart’s 
darling. It was she whose questions 
suggested nearly all the variations in 
the game of imagination which the 
young woman so aptly played. 

“Was he riding his black mare, 
Jeanie Trim ?”’ 

*“*T didna see the beast. He stood 
on his feet when he was tapping at the 
door.”’ 

*““Whisht! Ye could tell if he wore 
his boots and spurs, an’ his drab waist- 
coat, buttoned high ?”’ 

‘*Now that ye speak of it, those 
were the very things he wore.”’ 

**Tt’d be the black mare he was rid- 
ing, nae doubt ; he’ll have tied her to 
the gate in the lane.” Or again: 
‘¢ Was it in the best parlor that ye saw 
him the day? He’d be drinking tea 
with my mither.”’ 

*“That he was; and she smiling tae 
him over the dish of tea.”’ 

** Ay, he looks fine and handsome, 
bowing to my mither in the best par- 
lor, Jeanie Trim. Did ye notice if he 
wore silk stockings ?”’ 
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** Fine silk stockings he wore.” 

‘* And his green coat ?” 

**As green and smart as a bottle 
when ye polish it with a cloth.”’ 

‘* Did ye notice the fine frills that he 
has to his shirt? I’ve tried to make 
my fawther’s shirts look as fine, but 
they never have the same look.’ The 
hands of the old dame would work ner- 
vously as if eager to get at the goffer- 
ing-irons and try once more. 

‘** An’ he’d lay his hat on the floor 
beside him; it’s a way he has. Did 
my mither tell him that I was ailing ? 
His eyes would be shining the while. 
Do ye notice how his eyes shine, 
Jeanie ? ” 

** Ay, do I; his eyes shine and his 
hair curls.”’ 

‘“*Ye’re mistaken there, his _ hair 
doesna curl, Jeanie Trim —ye’ve no’ 
obsairved rightly; his hair is brown 
and straight; it’s his beard and 
whiskers that curl. Eh! but they’re 
bonny! There’s a color and shine in 
the curl that minds me of the lights I 
can see in the old copper kettle when 
my mither has it scoured and hung 
up on the nail; but his hair is plain 
brown,” 

‘‘He’s a graun’ figure of a man!”’ 
cried the blithe maid, ever sympa- 
thetic. 

‘‘Tuts! What are ye saying, Jeanie ! 
He’s no’ a great size at all; the short- 
est of my brothers is bigger than him! 
Ye might even ca’ him a wee man ; it’s 
the spirit that he has with it that I 
like.” 

Thus, by degrees, touch upon touch, 
the portrait of Kinaird was painted, 
and whatever misconceptions they 
might form of him were corrected one 
by one. There was little incident de- 
picted, yet the figure of Kinaird was 
never drawn passive, but always in 
action. 

‘*Did my fawther no’ offer to send 
him home in the spring-cart ? It’s sair 
wet for him to be walking in the wind 
and the rain the day.”” Or: ‘* He had 
a fine bloom on his cheeks, I’ll war- 
rant, when he came in through this 
morning’s bluster of wind.”? Or again : 
* He'll be riding to the hunt with my 
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fawther to-day; have they put their 
pink coats on, Jeanie Trim ?”’ 

The relations between Kinaird and 
the father and mother appeared to 
be indefinite rather than unfriendly. 
There were times, it is true, when he 
came round by the dairy and gave pri- 
vate messages to Jeanie Trim, but at 
other times he figured as one of the 
ordinary guests of a large and hospi- 
table household. No special honor 
seemed to be paid him; there was 
always the apprehension in the love- 
sick girl’s heart that such timely atten- 
tions as the offer of proper refreshment 
or of the use of the spring-cart might 
be lacking. The parents were never in 
the daughter’s confidence. She always 
feared their interference. There was 
no beginning to the story, no crisis, no 
culmination. 

‘¢ Now tell me when ye first saw Mr. 
Kinaird ?”’ asked the maid. 

But to this there was no auswer. It 
had not been love at first sight, its 
small beginnings had left no impres- 
sion ; nor was there ever any mention 
of a change in the relation, nor of a 
parting, only that suggestion of a long 
and weary waiting, given in the begin- 
ning of this phase of memory, when 
she refused to touch her food, and said 
she was ‘‘sair longing” to see him 
again. 

The household at Kelsey Farm had 
flourished in.the palmy days of agricul- 
ture. Hunters had been kept and pink 
coats worn, and the mother, of kin 
with the neighboring gentry, had kept 
her carriage to ride in. There had 
been many pleasures, no doubt, for the 
daughter of such a house ; but only one 
pleasure remained fixed on her mem- 
ory —the pleasure of seeing little Ki- 
naird’s eyes shining upon her. These 
days of the lady’s youth had happened 
at a time when religion, if strong, was 
a sombre thing ; and to those who held 
the pleasures of life in both hands, it 
was little more than a name and a 
rite. So it came to pass that no reli- 


gious sentiment was stirred with the 
thought of this old joy and succeeding 
sorrow. 

The minister never failed to 


read 
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some sacred texts when he sat beside 
her ; and when he found himself alone 
with the old dame, he would kneel and 
pray aloud in such simple words as he 
thought she might understand. He 
did it more to ease his own heart be- 
cause of the love he bore her than 
because he supposed that it made any 
difference in the sight of God whether 
she heard him or not. He was past 
the prime of life, and had fallen into 
pompous and ministerial habits of man- 
ner; but in his heart he was always 
pondering to find what the realities of 
life might be, and he seldom drew false 
conclusions, although to many a ques- 
tion he was content to find no answer. 
He wore a serious look — people seldom 
knew what was passing in his mind ; 
the doctor began to think that he was 
anxious for the safety of the old dame’s 
soul. 

‘“‘T am not without hope of a lucid 
interval at the end,” he said; ‘there 
is wonderful vitality yet, and it’s little 
more than the power of memory that is 
impaired.”’ 

At this hope the daughters caught 
eagerly. They were plain women, nar- 
row and dull, but their mother had 
been no ordinary woman ; her power 
of love had created in them an affection 
for her which transcended ordinary 
filial affection. They had inherited 
from her such strong domestic feel- 
ings that they felt her defection from 
all family ties for the sake of the ab- 
sent father and brothers, felt it with a 
poignancy which the use and wont of 
those winter months did not seem to 
blunt. 

No sudden shock or fit came to bring 
about the end. Gradually the old 
dame’s strength failed. There came 
an hour in the springtime —it was the 
midnight hour of an April night — 
when she lay upon her bed, sitting up 
high against white pillows, gasping for 
the last breaths that she would ever 
draw. They had drawn aside the old- 
fashioned bed-curtains, so that they 
hung like high, dark pillars at the four 
posts. They had opened wide the 
windows, and the light spring wind 
blew through the room fresh with the 
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dews of night. Outside, the moon was 
riding among her clouds; the night 
was white. The budding trees shook 
their twigs together in the garden. 
Inside the room, firelight and lamp- 
light, each flickering much because of 
the wind, mingled with the moonlight, 
but did not wholly obscure its misty 
presence, They all stood there — the 
minister, the doctor, the grey-haired 
daughters sobbing, looking and longing 
for one glance of recognition, the nurse, 
and the new maid. 

They all knelt, while the minister 
said a prayer. 

““She’s looking differently now,” 
whispered the home-keeping daughter. 
She had drawn her handkerchief from 
her eyes and was looking with awed 
solicitude at her mother’s face. 

“Yes, there’s a change coming,” 
said the married daughter; her large 
bosom heaved out the words with ex- 
cited emotion. 

‘** Speak to her of my father — it will 
bring her mind back again,’’ they ap- 
pealed to the minister, pushing him 
forward to do what they asked. 

The minister took the lady’s hands 
in his and spoke out clearly and 
strongly in her ear ; but he spoke not, 
at first, of husband or children, but of 
the Son of God. 

Memories that had lain asleep so 
long seemed slowly to awaken for one 
last moment. 

‘You know what I am saying, 
auntie ?”” The minister spoke strongly, 
as to one who was deaf. 

There was a smile on the handsome 
old face. 

** Ay, I know weel: ‘The Lord is 
my Shepherd; I shallna want —— 
though I walk through the valley o’ 
the shadow of death.’ ”’ 

‘* My uncle, and Thomas, and Wil- 
liam have gone before you, auntie.”’ 

** Ay’? —with a satisfied smile — 
‘* they’ve gone before.”’ 

‘You know who I am?” he said 
again. 

She knew him, and took leave of 
him. She took leave of each of her 
daughters, but in a calm, weak way, as 
one Who had waded too far into the 
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river of death to be much concerned 
with the things of earth. 

The doctor pressed her hand, and 
the faithful nurse. The minister, feel- 
ing that justice should be done to one 
whose wit had brought great relief, bid 
the maid go forward. 

She was weeping, but she spoke in 
the free, caressing way that she had 
used so long. 

*“*Ye know who I am, ma’am ?” 

The dying eyes looked her full in the 
face, but gave no recognition. 

** It’s Jeanie Trim.” 

‘¢ Na, na, I remember a Jeanie Trim 
long syne, but you’re not Jeanie 
Trim !” 

The maid drew back discomfited. 

The minister began to repeat a 
psalm that she loved. The daughters 
sat on the bedside, holding her hands. 
So they waited, and she seemed to fol- 
low the meaning of the psalm as it 
went on, until suddenly —— 

She turned her head feebly towards 
a space by the bed where no one stood. 
She drew her hands from her daugh- 
ters’ and made as if to stretch them out 
toa new-comer. She smiled. 

“Mr. Kinaird!’ she murmured ; 
then she died. 

“You might have thought that he 
was there himself,’’ said the daughters, 
awestruck. 

“Who knows but that he was 
there ?”? And the minister thought. 

L. DOUGALL. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE ENGLISH FOOD GIFTS AFTER THE 
SIEGE OF PARIS. 

WHEN the siege of Paris was draw- 
ing to its end, and when lamentable 
reports of the starvation that was going 
on inside were circulating about Eu- 
rope, everybody took it for granted 
that, for a time after the opening of the 
gates and until regular supplies could 
be obtained once more, a considerable 
portion of the population would be in 
serious straits for food. The stocks in 
the place were known to be on the point 
of exhaustion ; the railways had*been 
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much damaged, and required to be got 
back into working condition before 
traffic could be reorganized and provi- 
sions brought in; and it was imagined, 
additionally, that a good many people 
would have no money to pay for bread. 
For these various reasons it seemed 
certain to outsiders that a period of 
serious want would have to be bridged 
over, The gaze of the world was fixed 
on Paris ; everybody felt personal sor- 
row for it; the deepest interest in the 
griefs of its inhabitants was everywhere 
expressed. In England, as elsewhere, 
the talk of the time was full of sym- 
pathy ; and in England —though not 
elsewhere — active measures were 
taken to show the reality of that sym- 
pathy. The lord mayor of London 
called a meeting at the Mansion 
House, as he usually does when a great 
suffering claims alleviation, appealed 
to the British public to help Paris, and 
opened a subscription. With the prod- 
uct of that subscription (which was 
large), food was bought in quantities in 
anticipation of the surrender, and was 
sent off to Havre and Dieppe, in the 
hope that, by effort and good luck, it 
might, somehow, be got up to Paris in 
time to be of use. 

The situation appeared to be made 
worse still by one of the conditions of 
the capitulation, which stipulated that 
no food for Paris should be drawn from 
any of the portions of France then oc- 
cupied by the Germans, —the reason 
being that the conquerors needed for 
themselves all that those portions could 
produce. This restriction signified 
that, as all the northern departments, 
up to the Belgian frontier, were in Ger- 
man hands, and as German regiments 
had stretched out beyond Normandy in 
the west, and beyond Burgundy in the 
south, supplies for the capital could 
only be practically sought in distant 
departments. But the Germans, very 
generously, did not enforce this clause, 
and allowed food to be bought for Paris 
wherever it could be found, even at 
Versailles, where they really required 
it for their own people. The result 
was that, as the railways were patched 
up wonderfully fast, stocks got in with 
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a relative abundance and a positive 
speed which astonished the beholders. 
It happened in reality, after all this 
apprehension, that Paris had scarcely 
starved at all, in the strict sense of the 
term. Everybody who had money to 
spend was able, throughout the siege, 
to obtain necessaries in sufficient quan- 
tity, and even certain luxuries. The 
starvation that was so much talked of 
by commiserating Europe rarely meant, 
for the mass of the population, any 
absolute absence of food. I did not 
hear of one proved case of death from 
hunger; but, of course, I do not pre- 
tend that none occurred, for, even in 
ordinary times, people in large agglom- 
erations die frequently from want. 
Throughout the siege, too, charity was 
at work with open hands; the richer 
people contributed abundantly to the 
relief of the needs around them. 
There was discomfort for the wealthy ; 
there was scantiness for the middle 
classes; there was privation for the 
poor ; all sorts of unaccustomed nour- 
ishment were utilized ; but there was 
always food of some sort, though gen- 
erally inferior in quality, and in many 
cases insufficient in quantity. A cer- 
tain number of persons, especially 
women, had, towards the end, great 
difficulty in obtaining bread at all, be- 
cause at that time it had to be fetched, 
with tickets, from the bakers’ shops, a 
process which involved hours of wait- 
ing in the cold. Various forms of dys- 
pepsia, and even of organic diseases, 
were brought on by bad eating; in- 
flammations of the chest were numer- 
ous ; but, so far as I could learn on the 
spot (and I took a great deal of trouble 
to inquire, at the time), most of the 
damage done was to persons of pre- 





vious weak health. I must say, also, 
that the consequences did not always | 
manifest themselves at once, —in| 
many cases they appeared months | 
afterwards; deaths from illuesses | 
caused by the siege were heard of | 
more frequently perhaps in 1872 than | 
in 1871. The men were beiter off than 
the women, because, during the whole | 
duration of the investment, nearly all | 
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National Guards, while the women 
could earn nothing, and suffered, con- 
sequently, more. There were, of 
course, many cases of exceptional dis- 
tress ; many persons were unable to 
digest, or even to swallow, the abom- 
inable bread that was supplied to the 
public during the concluding weeks 
(those who could afford it did their 
baking at home with flour they had 
laid up at the beginning, or else ate 
rice instead of bread) ; of course the 
scarcity of fuel and the bitter cold of 
the winter of 1870 added to the suffer- 
ing ; but that suffering, though occa- 
sionally intense, was not universal, 
and, especially, it mever presented the 
character of true siege famine. An- 
other fortnight would have produced 
that famine ; but the capitulation was 
signed in time, and, taking the popula- 
tion as a whole, and putting aside the 
exceptions, Paris went through only 
the earliest stages of the consequences 
of a prolonged investment. Occasional 
instances of acute misery cannot be 
counted for anything under such cir- 
cumstances and amidst so vast a pop- 
ulation. Considering what war really 
is, what it really means, and what it 
may entail, Paris made scarcely any 
acquaintance with its limitless horrors. 
There was a good deal of illness, but 
no general starvation properly so called. 
For a city of brightness and pleasure 
the trial was very painful and humil- 
iating ; but for a beleaguered fortress 
it could scarcely be regarded as a trial. 
Asa moral and material hardship in- 
flicted suddenly on people who had 
always lived in insouciance, the siege 
was extremely worrying and painful ; 
but as a military operation, involving 
possibly all the frightful followings of 
battle, it induced, comparatively, very 
few woes at all. The situation might 
have been so immeasurably worse than 
it was that, putting aside isolated cases, 
it cannot be regarded as having been 
thoroughly bad. 

At the immediate moment, however, 
nothing of this truth was known ; the 
| facts only came. out by slow degrees. 
|The exact coutrary, indeed, was be- 
Aud that was why the 
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world wept for Paris, and why the En- 
glish of the period desired to aid in 
mitigating her sorrows. 

The capitulation and the armistice 
were signed about 27th January, and 
on 4th February (if I remember cor- 
rectly) Colonel Stuart Wortley and Mr. 
George Moore arrived in Paris as dele- 
gates of the lord mayor’s committee, 
bringing with them a first small supply 
of stores. They set themselves at once 
to prepare for the distribution of “ the 
English gifts’’ that were following 
them, formed a Paris committee to 
help in the work, and were good 
enough to ask me to join it. I had 
just come in from Versailles, where I 
had passed the siege time ; I was very 
curious to see with my own eyes the 
state of Paris, and was particularly 
glad of this opportunity to examine, in 
a special and practical form, the true 
condition of things inside. The work 
on that committee made me acquainted 
with details which I could scarcely 
have got to know in any other way, and 
my recollection of it enables me to tell 
some of the points of a story which at 
the time attracted much attention, but 
which is now, I presume, almost for- 
gotten. 

Our committee had nothing to do 
with the transport of the stores to 
Paris ; its function was limited to their 
distribution when they got there. I 
knew, therefore, nothing, except in a 
very general way, about the difficulties 
of carriage and the labor of surmount- 
ing them ; I remember only that great 
energy was employed, that much credit 
was due to those who had charge of the 
forwarding from the forts, and that 
Colonel Wortley and Mr. Moore were 
indefatigable. Their first act was to 
organize depots all over the town, espe- 
cially in the poorer districts. I forget 
how many there were, but I am under 
the impression that the number was 
between a dozen and twenty. There 
were, frequently, delays in conveying 
the stores from the railway station to 
the depots, because of the scarcity of 
horses ; and the unpacking and divi- 
sion into portions for each applicant 
took up a good deal of time. If we 
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could have given a whole cheese to 
one, a whole ham to a second, a box 
of biscuits to a third, and a bag of cof- 
fee to a fourth, and: have left them to 
settle the sharing between them, we 
should have got on much faster ; but, 
as it was, we were often forced to keep 
the people waiting while hundreds of 
heaps of varied provisions, in a trans- 
portable condition, were prepared in 
rows. When once that was done, the 
handing out went on very fast. At 
each depot a staff was installed, and, 
during the earlier days, the task of giv- 
ing went on uninterruptedly, even at 
night. Paris knew within twenty-four 
hours that food was to be had for the 
asking, and Paris came in crowds to 
ask for it. The crowds, in themselves, 
supplied no reliable testimony of the 
existence of great want, for they would 
appear again to-day, in equal numbers, 
if food were once more offered for 
nothing ; but in their aspect and their 
composition there were details which 
showed, in some degree at least, that 
the nature of the occasion was special. 
Again, the food was, of necessity, dis- 
tributed haphazard, and the process in 
itself revealed little on the surface ; but 
on the rare occasions when it was 
favorable to penetrate into it, to learn 
the secrets of the starvelings, and to 
discover the personal causes which 
led them to come and beg, it assumed 
a totally different character, and be- 
came at moments intensely interest- 
ing. 

For many days I passed a consider- 
able portion of my time in the depots, 
or outside them talking to the waiting 
mob, and I heard a quantity of tales of 
suffering, the majority of which were, 
I fancy (judging from the manner of 
telling, or from the nature of the state- 
ments), mainly imaginary, while some 
few of them were, I dare say, pain- 
fully true. I repeat, however, before 
narrating stories, that I regarded the 
authentic ones as exceptions, and that 
the famine provoked by the siege 
alone, and not by general or accidental 
causes, was not so serious as the Euro- 
pean public had supposed. Other wit- 
nesses may, possibly, hold a precisely 
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contrary opinion; I speak solely for 
myself, after a careful study of the sit- 
uation, so far as I could measure it, 
and after diligent inquiry amongst 
those who were best placed to know 
the facts. 

The first depot opened was some- 
where near the Church of Notre Dame 
des Victoires ; and, as it was the first, 
the rush to it was great. The column 
of people was indeed so long that it 
stretched, six or eight thick, almost a 
quarter of a mile away, past the 
Bourse. Several of us went down on 
the first evening and found men and 
women standing or sitting on the pave- 
ments, a few with wraps, many with- 
out. Various classes were represented 
amongst them ; some looked not only 
respectable, but almost as if they be- 
longed to the lower middle strata ; the 
vast majority, however, were the poor- 
est of the poor, and seemed wretch- 
edly unfit, with their tattered clothes, 
to support twelve or fifteen hours of 
waiting in the bitter air. It was so 
dark (there was no gas, for the reason 
that there was no coal to make it with) 
that we could not see clearly ; but our 
eyes had grown somewhat accustomed 
to the gloom, and we were able, on 
looking closely, to perceive approxi- 
mately the features of the people, and 
sometimes the expressions of their 
faces. As we peered into the thick- 
nesses of the crowd and sought for 
revelations of the nature of its ele- 
ments, a lady with us— Madame de 
V.—happened to notice a woman 
leaning wearily against a lamp-post. 
She spoke to her, and was told one of 
the usual stories of children starving, a 
drunken husband, no fire, and no food ; 
and as she looked nearer still, she be- 
came awarethat the woman was far 
advanced in pregnancy, seemed miser- 
ably weak, and was assuredly in no 
condition to pass a night on the icy 
stones. So, after exchanging a few 
words with Colonel Wortley, Madame 
de VY. said to the woman in alow voice, 
in order that the others might not hear, 
“‘T know the English people who are 
distributing the food, and as you are so 
unfit to await your turn, I have ob- 
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tained permission from them to go into 
the depot and to bring you out some 
provisions. Wait at this lamp-post till 
I come back.” Then, after taking a 
few steps towards the depot it occurred 
to Madame de V. that she had nothing 
in which to carry loaves and meat; so 
she went back to the woman and whis- 
pered to her, ‘Give me your apron to 
bring it in.” At this proposal the 
woman shrank back suspiciously, think- 
ing evidently that it was a mere trick 
to steal her apron; whereon Madame 
de V. went on, with ready thought, 
** And as I shall need both my hands 
to hold the corners of the apron, I will 
ask you to be so kind as to keep my 
muff for me while I am gone.” This 
pacified the woman, for she had sense 
enough to recognize that a sable muff 
was worth more than a blue apron ; so 
she untied the strings, muttering, 
“Well, I hope it’s all right ; but don’t 
be long.” Ten minutes afterwards 
Madame de V. was back again with 
as heavy a weight as her arms could 
carry, and then a new difficulty arose. 
The woman in her eagerness almost 
flung the muff at its owner, seized the 
bundle feverishly, did not stop to thank, 
and hurried off ; but the neighbors in 
the crowd, observing what had hap- 
pened, claimed noisily, almost brutally, 
the same privilege, declaring that it 
was a shame to do for one what was 
not done for all, and asserting that the 
woman had no rights superior to theirs. 
As they began to grow threatening, 
and as there were no police, two or 
three of us stood in between them and 
Madame de V., while others got her 
away, pursued by abuse, into the shel- 
ter of the depot. The incident was 
not pleasant, but it gave us the meas- 
ure of some of the characters we had 
to deal with, and it supplied new evi- 
dence in support of the theory (which 
is so widely held) that it is folly to be 
kind. 

Inside the depot the sight was curi- 
ous. It was our first experience, and 
we all looked on intently. The people 
came in, singly, through one door, and 
passed out at another; and, as each 
man or woman advanced suddenly into 
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the light, the astonishing variety of 
their expressions struck us all. Many 
looked so brokenly fagged that their 
faces had lost all other meaning ; 
others, on the contrary, had become 
uncontrollably excited; some were 
savage with ill-temper, and some trem- 
bling with joy ; some were sullen, and 
some were eager; the eyes of some 
stared at us scowlingly and defiantly ; 
the eyes of others brightened glutton- 
ously as they caught sight of the piles 
of biscuits, cheeses, and hams, and the 
packets of coffee and sugar ; some (a 
very small minority) thanked enthusi- 
astically, with tears in their eyes; 
others grasped almost fiercely the ob- 
jects handed to them, and rushed out 
into the darkness, to begin munching. 
On the whole, it was a distressing 
sight, and I imagine that we all went 
to bed that night with an uncomfort- 
able sensation in our throats. 

On other occasions, in the daytime, I 
was able to look with more scrutiny 
and more fruit at the composition of 
the waiting crowd, and my general 
impression was that it was more mis- 
erable, more ill-conditioned, and, espe- 
cially, more evil-faced, than even the 
dirtiest crowds usually are. A good 
many persons in it were relatively de- 
cent; honesty and goodness — mixed 
with anxiety and fatigue —could be 
perceived in the features of several of 
its members; but the general effect 
produced by it was one of extreme 
wretchedness ; and, worse than all, it 
contained, here and there, some of 
those strangely awful faces — the faces 
of habitual criminals — which, when 
perceived suddenly, almost choke those 
who catch sight of them. In some 
Paris prisons, and in all Paris street- 
fightings, I had beheld, with be- 
wilderment and horror, an infamy of 
expression in many countenances which 
exceeded all that imagination usually 
conceives. In the ordinary conditions 
of life such faces are never to be found 
in Paris ; it is only in jails and during 
revolutions that they can be seen in 
any numbers ; and it was behind bars 
or barricades that I had perceived 
them so far. Yet there they were in 
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the street, physiognomies so appall- 
ingly depraved, so befouled with 
degradations and defilements, so denat- 
uralized by hideous appetites, that 
gorillas would have seemed angels of 
purity beside them, — physiognomies 
that, without actually staring at them, 
no one could have supposed possible in 
man. They could not be described as 
animal, for no animal is capable of 
expressing such pollution or of exhibit- 
ing such vice; they had a meaning 
which humanity alone, dragged down 
to its deepest corruption, can convey. 
Well, in the crowds awaiting food 
those faces were rather frequently rep- 
resented ; I saw them there in the 
open air for the first time —except 
during a revolution. Of course, they 
were not really abundant; but the 
excessiveness of their horror, so in- 
finitely more out of place in the bright- 
ness of sunlight than in the darkness. 
of prison or amidst the violence of a 
riot, seemed to multiply them, until, in 
a waking nightmare, I saw them every- 
where. There they were, in liberty 
and peace, conditions which, till then, 
I had never associated with them ; and 
they showed no shame. Their right to 
the ‘* English gifts ” was as real as that 
of all the others ; and yet the others, 
even the most wretched of them, 
shrank instinctively away from them, 
and left around them a ring of empty 
space. But the creatures with those 
faces did not perceive their solitude, — 
they did not even seek to collect to- 
gether and support each other; each 
one of them stood apart alone ; from 
each of them seemed to exude a sepa- 
rate and distinct atmosphere of abomi- 
nation. And as I watched them, a 
friend whispered to me, ‘“* Where do 
those gentlemen live when they are at 
home? I should like to know, so. as 
not to call on them.”’ 

The spectacle of the weary column 
was so saddening that it did not need 
the additional impress of the presence 
of those monsters. Yet there they 
were, and there was no disputing their 
title to be there. The food was for 
anybody who chose to ask for it ; they 
asked. It will be a comparative relief 
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to my memory to begin talking again 
about the depots. 

Yet the scenes in them were neither 
varied nor agreeable ; they were, in- 
deed, both monotonous and disagree- 
able, and, after the first effect upon us 
had worn off, we looked on at them 
with weariness of spirit. It did not 
suffice to keep up our attention to tell 
ourselves that the men were French 
electors, and therefore politically our 
equals ; that the women were wives 
and mothers (or, at all events, daugh- 
ters), and our fellow-beings ; and that 
all of them deserved our sympathy 
because they were hungry; we did 
not, when a day or two had passed, 
find those considerations effective. We 
discovered we were there to discharge 
a duty, not to satisfy a curiosity, and 
the duty became ugly. Never did I 
perceive so clearly the value of curi- 
osity as a stimulant and encourage- 
ment. As it faded away, that mob, 
which, at the beginning had seemed to 
me so full of the promise of passion- 
ately interesting discoveries, assumed 
more and more its proper aspect of 
dirty misery and uninstructive repul- 
siveness ; it told me nothing, and it 
smelt very nasty. AndI could not dis- 
guise from myself that it lowered my 
idea of humanity, and that it became 
unpleasant to me to recognize that, 
after all, I was identical with those 
repellent persons, and was differen- 
tiated from them solely by the accident 
that I had received an education and 
they had not. Fortunately I had not 
much time to indulge my disagreeable 
sensations ; but I mention them be- 
cause they formed part of the day’s 
work, and because they showed that 
some training is needed (in many cases, 
at all events) to fit us to endure con- 
tact with filth and unwholesomeness. 
Those processions through the depots 
were distinctly trying, and, with indi- 
vidual exceptions, distinctly tiresome. 
Now that I have sufficiently described 
their main features, I can turn away 
from them, and can begin to talk 
of the more attractive subject of the 
individual exceptions. 

One of the most important of these 
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depots was installed in the then unfin- 
ished shop of the Bon Marché, which 
had been built just before the war 
broke out. The proprietor of the es- 
tablishment —M. Aristide Boucicaut, 
who was an excellent man, as well as 
a prodigious linen-draper — had offered 
the use of his great ground-floor, with 
a special entrance at the angle opposite 
the end of the Rue de Sévres, where 
there was a large open space. As the 
neighborhood was poor and populous, a 
considerable supply of food was accu- 
mulated there, in anticipation of a 
large crowd, aad public notice was 
given of the moment at which the dis- 
tribution would commence. More than 
twenty-four hours before the hour 
named people began to collect at the 
corners, and when the morning came 
the entire space was filled with a rest- 
less crowd, the greater part of which 
had passed the night there. There 
must have been ten thousand persons 
assembled, two-thirds of whom were 
women. About eleven o’clock the 
members of the committee reached the 
Bon Marché, and were joined by sev- 
eral friends. The first news given to 
us was that the impatience of the mob 
was growing dangerous, and, espe- 
cially, that the pressure at the corner 
was so violent that, if it could not 
be relieved, there would inevitably be 
accidents. Unfortunately, the prepa- 
rations for distribution were not com- 
plete ; another hour was needed before 
a sufficient number of portions could 
be got ready, and the question was how 
to hold the people steady in the inter- 
val. Some of us went to the window 
on the first floor and looked out. It 
was an ugly and a painful sight. The 
instant we appeared, thousands of 
white faces, some furious, some be- 
seeching, turned up to us, and cries 
arose that we were deceiving them, 
that the hour was past, and that they 
ought to be let in. Screams of terri- 
fied, half-stifled women rang through 
the air, as the mob swayed and surged. 
There were half-a-dozen of us at that 
window, staring at the sight, but the 
only two that 1 remember were Lau- 
rence Oliphant and Mr. Landells, the 
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artist of the Illustrated London News ; 
there were two or three of the embassy 
as well, but I forget which of them. 
We shouied to the people, entreating 
them to stand still, and promising that 
the door should be opened the. instant 
we were ready; but they could not 
hear for the noise they were making, 
and we grew more and more certain 
that some of them would be crushed if 
we could find no means of making 
them stand back. While we were hes- 
itating what to do, we saw that a 
woman had fallen beneath the window 
and was being trampled on. Thereon 
we all ran anxiously down-stairs ; M. 
Boucicaut managed to force open the 
upper half of the iron shutter of the 
ground-floor corner window, and he 
and I scrambled on to the top of some 
empty cases, so as to be able to look 
out above the mob and try to save the 
woman. Directly we put our heads 
out, some eight feet from the ground, 
we beheld just under us, between the 
people, portions of what looked like a 
bundle of rags mixed with arms and 
legs, the others stamping on it from 
sheer impossibility of resisting the 
thrust from behind. It was sickening 
to see the poor creature killed under 
our eyes in that way, and we roared 
out supplications to the mob to spare 
her and to hold back, if only for an 
instant, while she was lifted out. In 
some strange way, by a fierce effort of 
the front ranks, there came two sec- 
onds of recoil ; three other women got 
space enough to stoop and to pick up 
the lamentable bundle, and, stretching 
out our arms till we nearly fell out of 
the window ourselves, we managed to 
get hold of it and to bring it up to our 
level, the nearer portions of the crowd 
cheering as we got it in. A moment 
later we were on the floor with our 
burden, and laid it on a counter. It 
was a youngish woman, white, insen- 
sible, bleeding from small cuts, covered 
with dirt, her clothes in pieces. We 
bathed her face and hands, and, after 
a while, got her round, so far at least 
that she could begin to speak a little. 
At first she was only dimly conscious, 
and very breathless, and seemed bewil- 
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dered with terror; but by degrees she 
became calm, gained a little strength, 
and told us she had passed thirty hours 
standing at that corner, had felt the 
pressure gradually increasing, and, sud- 
denly, had known no more. We gave 
her cold beef-tea (the only liquid food 
we had), with bread soaked in it, and, 
as soon as she was able to stand, got up 
a little subscription for her amongst 
ourselves, filled a basket with various 
food, and when, after an hour of rest, 
she had grown comparatively strong, 
sent her on her way by another door. 

By the time she was gone everything 
was at last ready, and the door was 
opened. The first rush rather over- 
powered us; the pushing was violent ; 
the weaker were thrown down; but, 
on the whole, the people behaved well, 
and waited for their turn without too 
much complaint. 

And now I am going to tell the story 
of the woman we dragged in, for the 
reason that it supplies an example of a 
really bad case brought about by the 
siege alone, and shows exactly what 
was the nature and the course of the 
siege distress, when that distress was 
real. I felt, instinctively, a sort of per- 
sonal responsibility about that woman, 
and had a vague impression that, as I 
had helped somewhat to save her life, 
I ought not to stop there, but was 
bound to go on and to try to discover 
what her needs were, and whether 
anything practical could be done for 
her. I had asked for her address, pri- 
vately, when nobody was near, and 
next morning, without telling any one 
of my intention, I went to her. On 
my way I was oppressed by a peculiar 
sensation of awkwardness, almost in- 
deed of shame, such as is experienced, 
I have been told, by most people when 
they attempt for the first time to per- 
form ‘‘ good works.’’ I certainly had 
never done a ‘‘ good work” in my life, 
and I well remember how nervously I 
hoped that nobody would suspect me, 
and that I should not be found out. I 
can talk about it tranquilly now, but at 
the time I felt like a culprit on the 
point of being arrested. The woman 
lived in the Rue St. Jacques, on a 
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fifth floor, in a poor but decent house. 
When I got up to her door my feeling 
of timidity and clumsiness increased. 
I felt stupidly bashful, reproached my- 
self for coming at all, and was duly 
tempted to go away. I recollect that I 
found consolation solely in the fact that 
no one met me on the stairs. I stood 
for a moment at the bell (I can see it 
still ; it was a little brass chain, with a 
chamois-foot hanging at the end), and, 
finally, rang it with a somewhat con- 
vulsive effort. The situation was so 
new to me that all the details are im- 
pressed on my memory. No one came, 
but I heard a faint cry of “ Entrez,” 
and I opened the door. In a large but 
almost empty room my acquaintance of 
the day before was lying on a bed. She 
blushed violently, rose hastily, and be- 
gan to excuse herself, saying that she 
had supposed it was the concierge. She 
was evidently extremely uncomfort- 
able, but I cannot believe that she was 
half so uneasy as I was. I had pre- 
pared a speech, but it faded out of my 
head, and all I could do was to beg 
her to forgive me for coming, and to 
pretend that I wanted to know how 
she was; and then, abruptly —rather 
roughly, I fear —I asked her to tell me 
the details of her life during the siege. 
She seemed surprised at my request, 
and unwilling to comply with it; but 
by degrees, in a disorderly fashion, she 
did confess what I wanted to know. 
Here is the substance of the story I got 
out of her. 

She had been an artificial-flower 
maker, with abundant occupation. She 
had indeed developed such a particular 
capacity for the manufacture of tea- 
roses, that she had obtained for the 
two preceding years almost the exclu- 
sive supply of three of the large shops, 
employed two girls to help her, and 
earned the high average profit of ten 
francs aday. Being a thrifty woman, 
she laid by money, and had bought 
four debentures of the Northern Rail- 
way, which brought her in an income 
of more than two guineas a year — “a 
beginning of a fortune,’’ as she ob- 
served, with a faint smile. When the 
war broke out she did not realize its 
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meaning; she supposed it would be 
over in a few weeks, and, as she had 
two hundred francs in a corner of a 
drawer, felt quite safe about moncy, 
even if her work remained stopped for 
a while. But prices went up so fast 
and so high that the two hundred 
francs were gone in a month. Then 
she began to sell the railway deben- 
tures at a great loss, and this product 
disappeared also very fast. So by the 
end of the second month she had to 
turn her clothes and furniture into such 
cash as they would fetch, and at last, 
in December, she found herself en- 
tirely destitute, with scarcely anything 
left except her bed and the gown and 
shawl she wore. Happily, as the pay- 
ment of rent had been suspended by 
the government at the commencement 
of the siege, the landlord could not 
turn her out for default, and she was 
able for the moment to remain in her 
room. Then came the worst part of 
all—the waiting, for hours a day in 
bitter cold, at the baker’s door for her 
pittance of black tallowy bread that 
made her ill. A cough began; she 
grew weak ; and when at last the in- 
vestment was over, she was exhausted 
in body, in mind, and in purse, and 
was, furthermore, haunted by the ter- 
ror that ina short time the protection 
about rent would come to an end, that 
her arrears would be due, and that she 
would be turned into the street. Then 
she heard that food (not the nastiness 
of the siege, but real white bread!) 
was going to be given away for nothing 
at the Bon Marché, and she was one of 
the first to take a place at that corner 
door. 

She told me all this very disjointedly, 
with a great deal of hesitation and of 
evident dislike to talk about herself to 
a stranger, but with an air of truth that 
convinced me. I learnt from her also 
that she was known to one of the 
curates of the parish of St. Jacques du 
Haut Pas, so, on leaving her, I went 
straight to him and asked him what he 
could tell me about her. He happened 
to be a very noble specimen of a priest, 
full of practical common sense, and of 
infinite acquaintance with the forms of 
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suffering. He informed me that he 
had been acquainted with the woman 
for some years, and that her story was 
perfectly exact so far as it went, but 
that there was a good deal more be- 
hind. First, that she had a drag upon 
her in the shape of a paralyzed old 
aunt, who was finishing her days some- 
where in Auvergne, and to whom she 
had paid a pension of a franc a day. 
Secondly, that, although she managed 
to lay by money, she had always some 
to give to those who were poorer than 
herself, and that, during the siege, she 
had shared her savings and the product 
of her sales with any one who needed 
help. Thirdly, that her health had be- 
come so weakened, and the moral 
impression on her of the events that 
had passed around her had been so 
damaging, that he feared she would 
have great difficulty in recovering 
strength, and that he was trying to get 
money from charitable persons in order 
to send her (and others) to the seaside, 
for change and rest. 

He told me also a good deal of detail 
about the sufferings of which he had 
been a spectator during the siege, and 
added strength to the impression I had 
already begun to form, that there had 
been no general starvation. He told 
me, of course, of many people who 
were, more or less, in want, and asked 
me to take a list of women to whom 
food could be given privately, with the 
certainty that it was both needed and 
deserved ; and then, when I begged to 
be allowed to contribute my mite to 
ihe necessities around him, refused to 
accept anything from me, saying that 
the English had done quite enough in 
organizing the food gifts. 

By the time our conversation came to 
an end, I had pretty nearly got over my 
sheepishness, and was beginning, with 
the sudden ardor of a neophyte, to be 
immensely interested in ‘‘ good works,”’ 
which, like many others, I had re- 
garded until then from the top of my 
indifference. So, in my new enthusi- 
asm, I went back to the Hoétel Chat- 
ham, told Oliphant in secrecy the story 
of my morning’s work, and consulted 
him as to what we should do about the 
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woman. We devised a beautifully 
constructed little plan, quite within our 
small powers of realization, and of the 
invention of which we felt very proud ; 
but, alas! we were unable to carry it 
into execution. The poor creature be- 
came too ill to leave Paris ; she dragged 
on through the Commune, and died of 
exhaustion in July. At all events her 
latter days were calm, and not poisoned 
by money worries. We two, with a 
group of her own friends and that good 
priest, saw the last of her in the Mont- 
martre Cemetery. Often did Oliphant 
and I talk of her afterwards, for we 
remembered her as a patient, brave, 
good woman. Yet neither of us ever 
told her story; somehow we both 
shrank from speaking of it. Now, 
however, that a quarter of a century 
has passed, I think I may venture, with 
deep respect for the memory of the 
poor flower-maker, to put the tale in 
here, because, as I have already said, 
it supplies a reliable illustration of the 
worst consequences of the siege. 

The experience of a few days, and 
the rapid multiplication of the demands 
for private assistance, irrespective of 
the public distributions at the depots, 
decided Colonel Wortley and the com- 
mittee to open a special store for the 
issue of provisions by ticket, so as to 
free the better class of poor from the 
strain and shame of waiting in the 
streets. A convenient place was ob- 
tained for the purpose in a quiet corner 
near the Boulevard Malesherbes, and I 
suspect that much more real good was 
done there, and more true suffering 
soothed, than by all the indiscriminate 
public givings. It was, of course, ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain information 
about the people who went there, for in 
most cases the tickets were placed by 
other persons, and we had no more 
means of following out the work we 
were doing than in the ordinary univer- 
sal distributions ; but I was able occa- 
sionally to lift up a corner of the veil, 
and to get a glimpse of what was pass- 
ing underneath. 

Most of the cases of this category 
about which I managed to collect in- 
formation were of the ordinary kind, 
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and are not worth describing; clerks 
and employés of all sorts, and high- 
class workmen and workwomen, had 
found their pay stopped, had exhausted 
their slender resources, and had strug- 
gled with the usual difficulties. In a 
few instances, however, the circum- 
stances were special and grave, only I 
was rarely able to learn the whole 
truth, so as to have an entire story 
before me, and can therefore say noth- 
ing interesting about the majority of 
them. So far as I can recollect, there 
were but two of which, by accident, I 
heard full details, and which were suffi- 
ciently outside the ordinary types of 
distress for it to be worth while to tell 
them here. 

The first concerned a retired artillery 
officer, with a wife, a son, and a daugh- 
ter, who lived together in a little apart- 
ment near the Place de 1|’Europe. 
Until the war came they got on fairly 
well ; they were very poor, but they 
managed to subsist without running 
into debt ; the father gave lessons in 
mathematics, the son was clerk in a 
bank, the daughter taught the piano. 
The siege stopped their various in- 
comes ; the father’s little pension con- 
tinued, perhaps, to be paid to him, but 
of that I am not certain ; all the rest 
disappeared. The father, old and 
feeble as he was, offered his services 
on the ramparts; but on the second 
day, in getting a gun into an embra- 
sure, his leg was broken in two places, 
and he was carried to a hospital, where 
he remained until the capitulation. 
The son became a National Guard, and 
rarely showed himself to his mother 
and sister, who, from the very begin- 
ning of the investment, found them- 
selves alone. In their case, as in so 
many others, it was on the women that 
the burden fell. The daughter got into 
an ambulance as nurse ; but she was a 
weakly creature, of little courage, with 
susceptible nerves, and when some 
wounded men were brought in after the 
first skirmish, she had a hysterical at- 
tack, and was turned out by the doc- 
tors. The mother, who also was a 
weak woman, became utterly upset by 
her misfortunes, reproached the daugh- 
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ter with her uselessness, and a quarrel 
ensued, whereon the daughter ran out 
and threw herself into the Seine. At 
this point of the tale my information 
became incomplete, and I did not learn 
how the girl was saved ; but saved she 
was, and was taken in somewhere by 
some one; so her mother, hearing no 
more of her, and believing her to be 
dead, lost the little reason she had, and 
was put into a lunatic asylum. A few 
weeks later the daughter reappeared at 
her home, found it empty, and was told 
her mother was insane. Thereon she 
too grew demented, and, returning to 
the river, drowned herself for good. 
Soon afterwards the son disappeared, 
and it was never known what became 
of him. So, when the father came 
out of hospital, at the beginning of 
February, he found his wife mad, his 
daughter dead, and his son missing. 
The poor man’s sorrow was terrible, 
and as he had no means of subsistence, 
his material distress also was extreme. 
Happily, when he was absolutely with- 
out food, his case became known to 
some one who was in communication 
with the English committee ; tickets 
were obtained for him, and so long as 
the distribution continued (that is to 
say, till about the end of February, I 
think), he received a daily allowance. 
I heard the story from one of the men 
employed at the private depot, and he 
informed me some months later that 
the poor man had been removed into 
the country by kind people, and that 
he was to live on his pension, such as 
it was. But he was alone ; his home 
and family were gone. Decidedly the 
siege had been hard upon him. 

In the second case a designer in a 
manufactory of bronze figures, a man 
who counted rather as an artist than an 
artisan, and who earned easily from 
seventy to a hundred francs a week 
(but who had lived largely and had laid 
by nothing), lost his eyes six months 
before the war, by an accident in cast- 
ing a statue, and became incapable of 
earning his bread. His wife was dead, 
but he had two sons and a daughter, all 
good workers and doing well, and they 
undertook to pay him, between them, 
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an allowance of three francs a day until 
he could be got into the Blind Asylum. 
When the siege came on, the sons en- 
tered the National Guard, and one of 
them was killed —though seemingly 
out of range —by a lost bullet in the 
first skirmish. As the other son had 
no longer any income other than his 
pay as a temporary soldier, and as the 
daughter — who, being tall and slight, 
had been a lay-figure for the exhibition 
of mantles and fashions in the rooms 
of one of the great dressmakers — 
had of course lost her place by the clos- 
ing of the establishment, the father 
and daughter were left, from Septem- 
ber, without means of subsistence. 
For a time, nevertheless, they man- 
aged to exist ; their former employers 
gave them small sums; other people 
helped them somewhat ; and during the 
first few weeks they scraped on. But 
by the end of October these aids came 
to an end, and they found themselves 
face to face with destitution. Further- 
more, the daughter fell ill; and to 
make the situation still worse, the sur- 
viving son, who until then had been a 
steady fellow, took to drink, like so 
many others during the siege-time, and 
instead of being a help, became an 
additional source of affliction to the two 
poor people. As none of them had 
any religion, they had never made ac- 
quaintance with the clergy of their 
parish, and could not apply to them for 
assistance. At last they were reduced 
to the humiliation of putting down 
their names at the Bureau de Bienfai- 
sance at the mairie of their arrondisse- 
ment—and those who are acquainted 
with the pride of most of the skilled 
workmen of Paris, and with the horror 
they have of public charity, will know 
that they must indeed have been in 
deep distress to have resigned them- 
selves to that step. Between hunger, 
anxiety, and shame, the daughter (who 
had been a very smart, almost elegant, 
young woman, discharging in perfec- 
tion her function of wearing clothes so 
skilfully as to tempt buyers with them) 
fell into a condition of nervous pros- 
tration, which, at last, rendered her 
incapable of walking. And there they 
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were, the blind father and the shat- 
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tered daughter, alone in their two 
rooms, from which, happily, as I have 
already explained, they could not be 
turned out while the siege lasted — 
waiting for death to put an end to their 
distress. About the same time, the 
second son, weakened by intoxication, 
caught typhoid fever and died. Sud- 
denly, unexpected aid appeared. A 
girl who had been employed by the 
same dressmaker as the daughter, had 
been sheltered by a fairly rich old lady, 
to whom her mother had been maid, 
and who, having a generous heart, was 
looking about for deserving people to 
assist. The girl bethought herself of 
the ‘tryer-on,’? of whose deplorable 
situation she was vaguely aware, and 
went to look for her. She found her, 
and told her story to the old lady, who 
went at once to see her, and undertook 
to provide for her. A period of relief 
followed ; food, fire, and medicines 
were supplied to them, and they began 
to look with some hope to the future. 
But in December the old lady got a 
chill, and died in three days ; whereon 
the situation of the father and daugh- 
ter became even worse than before, 
because of the fierce cold, against which 
they could not battle. The other girl 
(who continued to be cared for by the 
relatives of the old lady) behaved well, 
shared with the two the little she had, 
went to the baker for their bread allow- 
ance, and kept them both just alive 
till the capitulation. Then came the 
public announcement of the ‘‘ English 
gifts,’’ whereon some of my friends, 
knowing that I was concerned in the 
distribution, came or wrote to me rec- 
ommending cases. At first I tried to 
make some examination for myself, 
but very soon I was beaten by the 
accumulation of demands, and, after 
consulting Colonel Wortley, told my 
friends they must assume the responsi- 
bility of their suggestions, and placed 
tickets at their disposal. In this way I 
was asked for help for the father and 
daughter by a connection, as I discov- 
ered afterwards, of the deceased old 
lady, to whom the other girl had 
spoken about them. One morning I 
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was in the private-distribution depot, 
looking on, when that very girl came 
in. I spoke to her, asked whether she 
was there for herself or for others, and 
got from her in minute details (rather 
too minute indeed, for she was an hour 
over them) the story I have just told. 
I did not visit the poor people, for by 
that time I had too much to do, and 
also was growing a little hardened ; but 
I inquired often about them during two 
or three years from the friend who had 
first spoken of them to me, and was 
pleased to hear that the father was 
alive, and that the daughter (who was 
maintaining him) had returned to her 
piace, where she continued to be as 
elegant as before, and displayed the 
apparel she was commissioned to put 
on with a seductively languid new 
grace, which she was supposed to owe 
to her sufferings during the siege, and 
which the others envied. I thought 
sometimes of going to look at her; but 
my curiosity seemed to me somewhat 
indiscreet, and, besides, I fancied that 
to behold her all over satin and lace 
might damage the keenness of my sym- 
pathy with her sad story. 

The case was illustrative. The 
blindness of the father had nothing to 
do with the war ; but the deaths of the 
two sons were due to it, one directly, 
the other indirectly, and the miseries 
of the daughter were caused by it 
alone. A better example could scarcely 
be found of mischief brought about by 
the siege ; yet here again the damage 
did not assume entirely the shape of 
starvation — want of food certainly 
played a part in it, but the deaths of 
the brothers were not caused by fam- 
ine, and both the father and daughter 
lived on and got well. 

And there ends my personal knowl- 
edge of remarkable sorrows resulting 
from the investment. I was in a posi- 
tion to look somewhat behind the 
scenes ; I was exceptionally placed, as 
a member of the English committee, 
for hearing of particularly bad exam- 
ples; I listened to the talk and the 
experiences of a large number of per- 
sons, with many priests amongst them, 
—and yet I cannot call to mind any 
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other very distressing examples. I 
heard, of course, in general terms, of 
many more; but I had no means of 
testing them, and therefore, though I 
in no way pretend that there were not 
hundreds quite as sad as the few I have 
narrated, I hold nevertheless to the 
conviction that the siege did not pro- 
duce anything approaching to the star- 
vation that was gratuitously attributed 
to it. If evidence cannot be found 
when it is carefully sought for (and I 
did seek it carefully), it does not seem 
unjust to infer that it scarcely existed 
in any abundance. The effect of the 
siege was, as I have said and shown, 
to kindle much disease and much moral 
and physical distress ; its consequences, 
for years afterwards, showed them- 
selves in many cases of enfeebled 
health and of damaged constitutions ; 
but those consequences were gener- 
ated, I believe, by cold, by anxiety, by 
gloomy surroundings, and by unwhole- 
some nourishment, far more than by 
positive absence of any food whatever. 
If the siege had occurred in the sum- 
mer, instead of the winter, the larger 
part of those consequences would not, 
in all probability, have come about at 
all. 

I am therefore disposed to doubt 
whether the “ English gifts” did all 
the good that was intended and ex- 
pected by their promoters. That they 
did some good is certain; that they 
enabled a good many people to make 
the first fair meal they had eaten for a 
long while, is equally certain ; that, 
here and there, in a few cases, they 
supplied food just at the last moment, 
when it seemed to be unobtainable else- 
where, is, I think, proved by the stories 
I have told ; but, as there was no gen- 
eral absolute starvation, their influence 
went no further. It was a satisfaction 
to every one concerned to feel that 
those results were attained; but the 
hope was to do much more, and more 
was not done, for the decisive reason 
that it was not there to do. 

Furthermore, though it pleased the 
English to send the food, I doubt 
strongly that it pleased the French to 
receive it. The circumstances were 
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delicate ; the French were at that mo- 
ment, most naturally, in a condition 
of nerve-tension, of rage, of humilia- 
tion, which led them to look at every- 
thing with a fiercely embittered eye ; 
and a good many of them imagined, in 
their rankling susceptibility, that the 
object of England was to humiliate 
them rather than to assist them. And, 
honestly, considering what their state 
of mind was at that time ; considering 
that they were writhing under defeat 
and pain ; considering how unprepared 
they had been, both by their national 
character and by the previous condi- 
tions of their national life, to stand 
up under the fearful blow that fell 
upon them,—I admit that they had 
much excuse for their impression. 
The question was not whether the 
impression itself was true or false, 
but whether those who formed it were 
led to it by what appeared to them, in 
their excitement, to be a reasonable 
feeling. Their irritation was such 
that, in many cases, it was almost un- 
safe for a foreigner to speak to them. 
That irritation was, if not justifiable, 
at all events comprehensible, and it 
influenced every thought they had. 
Even long afterwards I heard the 
“English gifts’’ referred to with re- 
sentment. The government of the 
period professed, officially, to be very 
grateful, and to be much touched by 
the sympathy exhibited by England ; 
and of course the people who got the 
food were glad to profit by it; but I 
am convinced that the nation, as a 
whole, disliked our interference, and 
would have preferred to see us ‘stop 
in our island,” 


From The Contemporary Review. 
RUSSIA, MONGOLIA, AND CHINA. 
BY ELISEE RECLUS. 

IF the political disintegration of 
China, which seems to be imminent in 
all parts of the country beyond the 
limits of the ‘ Flowery Kingdom,” 
should actually come to pass, it will 
certainly lead to Russian intervention, 
even if the Russian government should 
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wish io practise the policy of “ hands 
off.” By the mere force of events, 
Russia will succeed partially to the in- 
heritance of her Asiatic neighbor ; for 
China will no longer be able to hold 
her northern territories, which are 
inhabited by populations of different 
origin, language, and manners. The 
vast zone of Mongolia, which until now 
has separated the Russians from the 
Chinese, gravitates more and more 
towards the sphere of Slavonic influ- 
ence. By a strange turn of the historic 
balance, the Muscovites are to have 
their revenge for the. Tartar domination 
of six centuries ago, and to subjugate, 
or, better still, to assimilate the nation- 
alities which once were their conquer- 
ors. However amicable may be the 
official relations of the two contermi- 
nous empires, however explicit the 
terms in which each power has bound 
itself forever to respect the territories 
of the other, the forces of political 
attraction will draw on the government 
of the czar to put itself in the place 
of the government of the “Son of 
Heaven ”’ in all the external provinces 
of China, even if the movement be not 
strong enough to determine Russia to 
attack at once some vital part of the 
Chinese Empire. 

The successive encroachments of the 
Slav Empire upon the domain of the 
‘Hundred Families’ are well known. 
The boundary of Russia marches with 
that of China for about five thousand 
miles, and of this line much more than 
half is’ traced through districts once 
subject to the “ August Sovereign.” 
Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, in 1689, the Chinese govern- 
ment, by the Treaty of Nertchinsk, 
obtained the recall of the Cossack ad- 
venturers, sable-hunters, who had 
established themselves at various 
points on the banks of the Amur, and 
even found itself strong enough to 
attack and recover fortified factories 
such as that of Albazin. At that time, 
indeed, Russia had no colonies properly 
so called, in eastern Siberia, beyond 
the Altai. But after the historic rights 
of China over the whole basin of the 
Amur were formally recognized, many 
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opportunities occurred of violating 
them, and the empire of the czar not 
infrequently yielded to the temptation. 
Commercial and political interests, the 
need of fresh soil for the growing num- 
ber of colonists, the constant importa- 
tion of convicts, furnished sufficient 
reasons for their concessions of terri- 
tory, even leaving out of account the 
irresistible love of conquest and the 
fascination of power. 

It is thus that in 1857 Muraviev- 
Amurskiy, the ‘“ Amurian,’ decreed 
the foundation of Nikolaievsk, near 
the mouth of the river, and of the two 
factories of Mariinsk and Alexandrovsk, 
which in his view were likely to become 
places of great importance owing to 
their position, one on each side of the 
isthmus which divides the main stream 
of the Amur from the strait of Sagha- 
lien. The decree was followed by 
actual occupation, and in 1858 this 
irregular possession was legalized by 
the Treaty of Aigoun, which formally 
ceded to Russia the mastery which she 
had thus seized in atime of profound 
peace. A new invasion followed in 
1860. While the French and English 
were marching to Pekin and looting the 
Summer Palace, the Russians, consid- 
ering that it would be disadvantageous 
to remain as they were, claimed pay- 
ment for their friendship with China, 
obtained the cession of a large strip of 
coast-land enclosed by the Amur and 
the Usuri, and thus got possession of 
the formidable position on the shores 
of the Pacific, on which they have con- 
structed the citadel of Viadivostock, or 
“Rule the East.” Five years laier 
they occupied another district, which 
seems to be a sort of natural append- 
age to their possessions in Turkestan, 
for it drains into Lake Balkash, and 
lies on the western slope of the Tian- 
Shan. This is the territory called 
Kuldja. Almost all its Chinese inhab- 
itants were massacred by the Dungans, 
or Mahometan ‘“ Converts.’”’ Russia 
took this country in the first instance 
in mortgage, her authority being only 
provisional. But when the Chinese 
returned, the Russian government 
claimed, by way of interest on the 
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mortgage, a district at the extreme 
north-west of the country, to serve as a 
refuge for those of the inhabitants, 
Dungans and Tarantchi, who dreaded 
her domination less than that of the 
restored sovereign. The Panslavists 
were indignant that the territory thus 
annexed was so small, and that the 
greater part of the land was given back 
to its former masters. 

Urga, or Bogdo-Kuren, the capital of 
Chinese Mongolia, was, like Kuldja, 
one of the halting-places of the Russian 
armies in their work of piecemeal 
annexation. There also the Slav gov- 
ernment quietly assumed the place of 
the Mantchu emperor for the purpose 
of keeping his Mongolian subjects in 
order during the trying time of the 
French-English-Chinese war. Thanks 
to these friendly services, which gave 
him in the end the actual sovereignty 
of the country, the White Czar became 
the master of masters, and many of the 
tribes, recognizing in their subjugation 
an inevitable destiny, were forward to 
accept the change of government. The 
Elét Kalmucks, descendants of those 
very Kalmucks who once fled over the 
steppes of Astrakhan from the forced 
labor and taxes, encountered again, 
three thousand miles further on, the 
children of their old oppressors, and 
this time they durst not even complain. 
When a great Russian personage deigns 
to travel over the Mongolian steppe 
south of Lake Baikal, the Buriats fall 
on their bellies in the dust raised by 
his chariot. It is not therefore surpris- 
ing that the Russo-Chinese frontier is 
in many places moved on the Chinese 
side without any preliminary agree- 
ment. To the south of the Tarbagatai 
the Chinese have withdrawn sixty 
miles further back in the last twenty 
years.! The outposts are pushed on, 
on the steppe, from one pool to an- 
other, from this knoll to the next. It 
is a slow pressure, like the percolation 
of water through the sand on the banks 
of a river. 

Travel comes before annexation. 
Russians have not been the only people 


1 Wassili Veretchagin, Autobiographical Sketches, 
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to explore Mongolia, Kashgaria and 
the countries between; but, as was 
natural, the chief share of this work 
has fallen to them, and they have 
reaped the benefit of the researches of 
foreign explorers, from Adolf Schia- 
gintweit, Shaw, Johnson, Huc, Ney 
Elias, and Rockhiil, to Richthofen, 
Bonvalot, D’Orléans, and Svene Hedin. 
The most exact maps, the most com- 
plete statistics, come to us from the 
Russian travellers, who have had sol- 
diers and surveyors in their company, 
such as Kouropatkine, Frietsche, and 
Prjewalsky. Already we know the 
levels of the Gobi desert and the Land 
of Grass over almost their whole sur- 
face ; and the archeologists, by dint of 
ferreting about in the valleys of the 
Altai, have succeeded in tracing much 
of the history of their ancient popula- 
tions. It was a Russian, Jadrintsef, 
who discovered the ancient inscriptions 
of Kara Korum, once the capital of the 
Mongol Empire. 

Russian explorers have nowhere met 
with any hindrance from the natives. 
These descendants of conquerors have 
so completely lost the spirit of inde- 
pendence that many of their tribes, 
up to a very recent date, were paying 
double tribute, the Russian tax as well 
as the Chinese exaction. Before the 
Delimitation Treaty of 1869 many a 
Kalmuck or Buriat of the unsettled 
zone boasted two sovereigns at once. 
A people systematically moulded and 
inured to servitude for centuries cannot 
but lose all desire for free political ac- 
tivity. Most of the Mongols are slaves, 
and belong to the princes, or Buddhist 
monasteries. The chiefs, who are 
elaborately classified in order of prece- 
dence, have all become pensioners of 
the government, and are kept loyal to 
the Chinese emperor by means of titles, 
salaries and presents, and summoned 
at regular intervals to the capital to 
learn how to be courteous. But a 
much more effective method of corrup- 
tion has been found; Mongolia has 
been transformed into one vast monas- 
tery. Custom requires — and the fash- 
ion has been not only encouraged but 
almost insisted on—that at least one 
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son in every family should take the. 
yellow robe, and be maintained by the 
‘black men’”’ who feed their flocks on 
the steppe. In some districts more 
than half the male population live in 
the monasteries, and many women de- 
vote themselves to religious contempla- 
tion. From a nation of parasites like 
this Russia has no resistance to fear in 
her march to the Great Wall. The 
Lamas are quite ready to invoke bless- 
ings on the head of their future 
masters, and it is by an unconscious 
prophecy that the Bouriats and other 
Mongols have already given a place in 
their Pantheon to the great St. Nicho- 
las, brother of the Bear and the Blue 
Wolf. No Mongolian dreams of re- 
viving the old fighting passion; only 
a few poets, lashing themselves into 
a sort of frenzy, like the Shamanic 
priests, recall the glory of their ances- 
tors and sing of the days when they 
overran the world, more fierce than 
lightning and conflagration. 

One main source of the strength of 
Russia, considered not as a govern- 
ment but as a living nation, lies in her 
marvellous power of assimilating the 
populations of other races comprised in 
her vast empire. There has been a 
great deal of intercrossing between the 
Slavs and the different tribes of the 
Ural-Altaic stock. The resulis are in- 
deed very fortunate; the fusion has 
not brought deterioration of the race. 
And even in those parts of Asia where 
the mixture of ethnic elements has not 
attained any great importance, the na- 
tives, Mahometans and others, have 
at least accepted the Slav yoke with 
less repugnance than they must have 
shown if the Russians had been to 
them a nation altogether foreign. 
Amongst their conquerors they recog- 
nize many who are of kindred race ; 
and after bravely defending their inde- 
pendence, they willingly enlist in the 
Russian armies. The English in In- 
dia, who remain so distinct from the 
peoples of all races, inhabiting those 
immense territories south of the Hima- 
layas, are astonished to see the cordial 
relations, free from haughtiness on the 
one side or humiliation on the other, 
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which have grown up im Turkestan be- 
tween the Russians and the sons of 
these nomads who defended with se 
much fury the route from the Caspian 
to Afghanistan. 

About the middle of this century, 
Europe rang with the noise of a con- 
troversy, professedly scientific, but at 
bottom political, between the Polish 
patriots and their Muscovite adversa- 
ries. ‘*The Russians are Asiatics,”’ 
cried Dushinski and his friends. 
**No,”’ was the angry reply, “‘ we are 
pure Europeans.’”’ The truth is, that 
the eastern Russians are both Euro- 
pean and Asiatic, and have not the 
least reason to fret themselves about 
it ; quite the contrary. In a land situ- 
ated as theirs is the race must be a 
mxed one, and the crossing of blood 
will go on continually. There are some 
countries so hemmed in by mountain, 
plateau, or desert that their inhabitants 
are able to maintain a strict gravity of 
race, or at all events move very slowly 
towards the unification of the diverse 
elements which go to make up the na- 
tion. But the great northern plain of 
Europe and Asia is like an immense 
arena in which peoples and races may 
carry on an endless process of fusion. 
In Russia proper, leaving out the Cau- 
casus, a mass of different nations are 
being forged into one growing body : 
Slavs of all kinds, Great Russians and 
Poles, Cossacks, Ruthenians, and Slo- 
vacks ; then Esthonians, Finns, Letts, 
and Germans; and, lastly, foreign 
races — Karelians and Permians, Lapps 
and Samoyedes, Mordvines, Tchu- 
vaches and Tcheremisses, Ostyaks, 
Voguls, Bashkirs and Mechtchiriaks, 
Kalmucks, Kirghiz and Nogai. It 
would be hard to find a Russian who 
had not, among his more immediate 
ancestors, some of divers languages 
and races ; and in looking at Russian 
physiognomies you may see, one after 
another, a long series of types, from the 
Hellenic to the Mongolian. <A friend 
of mine, formerly engineer in one of 
the Ural gold mines, used to say to me, 
alluding to the hundred races repre- 
sented in his person: “It is I who am 
the Churda-Murda — the omnium gathe- 
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rum: all Europe and all Asia live in 
me!’ Now, Siberia, even more than 
European Russia, is a Churda-Murda 
—a hotch-potch of tribes of every 
stock, gradually melting into a people 
apparently homogeneous and possess- 
ing a common consciousness. Out of 
its five million inhabitants — sixty-five 
hundred thousand if we count those of 
the Ural slope — hardly seven hundred 
thousand can be counted who are not. 
Slavs. But the great majority of the 
so-called Slavs are themselves only 
Slav-ized. Numerous hordes of Tar- 
tars, almost all the Voguls of the Ural, 
a good half of the Ostyaks, Soyotes, 
Soyones, Tunguses, and Mongols are 
treated as Russians simply because 
they have adopted Russian dress and 
manners. The Buriats in the neigh- 
borhood of Irkutsk are turning out 
moujiks. The mixture of races is con- 
stantly going on, and tends strongly to 
Russification. 

Nevertheless, the hereditary quali- 
ties of the fusing peoples are not lost ; 
and the Siberians, no less than the 
Russians, have the enormous advan- 
tage over us Westerns that they readily 
understand the Oriental peoples and 
take in their ideas. On them lies the 
task, imposed by nature herself, of ad- 
mitting these tribes who have become 
their neighbors, and whom it would be 
vain for us, with our very different 
way of looking at things, to try to 
develop. With the exception of a few 
missionaries, who live on terms of inti- 
macy with the Chinese, the men of 
western Europe, merchants and diplo- 
mats, who visit the ** Flowery Land,’’ 
cannot pretend to any real knowledge 
of the people ; to reach that end it is 
not enough to enter upon a contest of 
wits with the mandarins, or to poison 
the natives with opium. But the Rus- 
sians are own brothers of their Far 
East neighbors ; akin in blood, in in- 
stincts, and in ideas. They have the 
same passion for space, the same power 
of adapting themselves to their en- 
vironment ; if needful they can become 
Mongols, Tunguses, or Chinamen. 


Having, so to speak, two souls, our own 
and that of the Oriental, they are the 
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natural mediators between the two 
worlds; and we may rely on them, 
with perfect assurance, to effect the 
union into one body of the two halves, 
as yet strangers to each other, of the 
human race. 

All travellers admire the intelligence 
of the primitive tribes of the Far East ; 
they agree especially in praising that of 
the Tunguses, who, according to the 
researches of Heinrich Winkler? and 
other linguists and anthropologists, are 
related to the Japanese both in deriva- 
tion and character. The Tunguses, 
again, are cousins of the Mantchus. 
Thus, from Russia to Japan there is a 
chain of populous tribes which, in dif- 
ferent degrees, but all to a considerable 
extent, are allied to one or other of the 
two civilized nations which occupy the 
extremities of the vast northern plain 
of the Old World. Whether these 
tribes have still vigor enough for sep- 
arate development, preserving their 
natural individuality, or whether, as 
seems more probable, they must merge, 
little by little, in the mass of Slav, or 
Slav-ized, elements which surround 
them, none the less they have their 
part to play in history, a part deter- 
mined by their intellectual and moral 
force. The foreign races in Russia 
proper have already been impressed 
into the world of European civilization, 
and the same course will be followed, 
at a more and more rapid pace, by the 
rest of the non-Aryan world. 

The Russification of northern Asia 
proceeds from west to east—a direc- 
tion opposite to that which most histo- 
rians used to ascribe to the march of 
mankind at large, which was said to 
follow in its orbit the course of the 
sun. The truth is, that the human 
race has arrived at a condition ad- 
vanced enough for civilization to spread 
in all directions at once, and often most 
rapidly towards the east, just because 
that quarter has been the longest neg- 
lected. The eastward movement will 
now be hastened in a remarkable de- 
gree by the construction of the Siberian 
railway, which is to replace the “ trakt ”’ 


on the ancient route of the telegas and 
sledges. This iron road has already 
reached Tomsk, the most populous city 
of western Siberia. It will soon be 
pushed on to Krasnoiarsk, on the Yen- 
essei, and while this line continues to 
be carried eastwards, connecting the 
centre of Siberia with the whole Euro- 
pean system, another line, starting 
from the furthest point on the Pacific 
—the port of Valdivostock —is being 
built more slowly towards the Lena. 
By the end of the century there will 
probably remain but one gap, and that 
of no great importance ; and the rail- 
way will by that time have already 
done much to assist the exodus of Rus- 
sian peasants into the fertile steppes of 
southern Siberia and the valleys of 
the Altai range and its dependent 
chains of mountains. Even now one 
hundred thousand peasants migrate 
every year to the cultivated lands in 
the neighborhood of Tomsk ;? thus, by 
the immigration of cultivators sole, the 
population of Siberia grows by about 
two per cent. per annum. 

Although the humidity of the soil in 
southern Siberia has undergone a con- 
siderable diminution—as proved by 
the drying-up of the lakes, especially 
on the Baraba steppe —the extent of 
country capable of growing wheat and 
other products of use to men is cer- 
tainly as large as France or Germany ; 
and if the marvels arising from free- 
dom could be produced under despotic 
rule, we should already see millions of 
Russian colonists thronging into the 
great Oriental Switzerland of the 
Altai. The Siberian railway, impor- 
tant enough as a connection between 
East and West, will also have the im- 
mense advantage of developing lateral 
currents of traffic and branch lines for 
immigrants. The crossing of the Irtish 
and the Obi has enormously increased 
the navigation of those rivers, and like 
results will certainly be seen on the 
upper branches of the Yenessei, the 
Lena, and the Amur, as well as on 
Lake Baikal. Beyond these prospects, 
branch lines of the greatest importance 
2 Peter Kropotkin: Proceedings of the Royal 
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have been projected, and no doubt the 
plans for their construction are ready 
in the State archives. How, for ex- 
ample, would it be possible to neglect 
the study of that great gate of nations 
which opens to the south of the higher 
Irtish, betwixt the orographic systems 
of the Tian Shan and the Altai? The 
frequent incursions of the Mongols 
through this natural pass between the 
Chinese and the Slav worlds have made 
this gap in the mountains a point of 
the first importance for the whole 
continent. Here is a historic highway, 
as influential in determining the great 
events of the world as the defile of the 
Khyber on the north-west of Hindos- 
tan, over which it has, indeed, the ad- 
vantage of presenting no difficulty to 
the engineers. This will be the route 
from St. Petersburg to Pekin, the road 
which will open direct relations be- 
tween the merchants of Nijni Novo- 
gorod and Hankow. 

Geography does not change at the 
will of diplomatists ; the forms of the 
earth will not obey the orders of sover- 
eigns. Whether there be rivalries and 
jealousies or not between Russia and 
the rest of the powers of Europe, the 
latter are, in regard to China, distant 
strangers ; while Russia—an Asiatic 
as well as a European Empire —is the 
immediate neighbor of the Chinese, 
and natural heir to all the Mongolian 
and Mantchu territories, whether 
desert or populated, which may be de- 
tached from China either spontane- 
ously or by gentle violence. It is sad 
indeed, to think of the melancholy 
political and administrative régime to 
which the unprogressive inhabitants of 
Mongolia are destined to submit. Yet 
they have already been deprived of all 
power of initiative, all high ideal, and 
have nothing to lose by the change ; 
rather will they gain by coming into 
touch with Europeans, and thus being 
drawn into a whirl of events, a more 
rapid movement of ideas. 

But, let us ask, will the Europeans 
themselves suffer by contact with the 
populations of eastern Asia, and the 
consequent infiltration of new ideas 
and new manners? Certainly no 
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fusion can take place without modify- 
ing the behavior and force of each of 
the uniting elements; and the Rus- 
siaus, in Europeanizing their new 
comrades, will in some degree be them- 
selves Asiaticized ; there will be an 
exchange and a sharing of good quali- 
ties, and in some measure a combina- 
tion of defects. Russian pessimists 
will dread this ; they will also fear lest 
their nation, in its struggle for free- 
dom, should find the existing govern- 
ment strengthened by the support of 
all these Asiatic populations, so long 
habituated to servitude and abject 
obedience. However, what can be 
done? The union of men must iney- 
ilably be accomplished ; but what vast 
events have yet to take place before it 
shall become a brotherhood of equals ! 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
COLOR-SHADOWS. 


BY PROFESSOR A. E. WRIGHT. 
VERY few of the general principles 
of science which we have learned ever 
become realities to us. Even when we 
remember the general formule, we fail 
to grasp their bearing upon the phe- 
nomena around us ; and this is so even 
when the phenomena which illustrate 
them pass daily and hourly before us. 
We have, as a matter of fact, neither 
the time nor the energy to think out 
for ourselves the results of such gen- 
eral principles as happen to lie outside 
our particular intellectual beat. Any 
real understanding of them must there- 
fore come to us from without. 

The phenomena of color-after-images 
are a case in point. The general prin- 
ciple which governs them is familiar 
enough. It is beginning to be popu- 
larly understood that the phenomena of 
our color-vision can be best explained 
by the assumption of three pairs of 
contrast-colors, white and black, red 
and green, and blue and yellow ; and 
almost everybody is familiar with the 
conception that each of these primary 
colors calls up an after-image of. its 
complemeutary or contrast color. But, 
on the other hand, probably very few 
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of us have realized what the complete 
after-image really is ; and very few of 
us have realized that, if our after-image 
phenomena were to lapse, the purples 
would fade from the shadows under the 
trees, from the distances, and from the 
mountains at sunset and dawn. 

And we must therefore endeavor at 
the outset to frame an adequate concep- 
tion of the after-image phenomenon. 
We may, for instance, consider the case 
of a stimulation of a portion of the 
retina field by yellow light. Now the 
reaction to the retinal stimulation in 
such a case would manifest itself in 
the form of a “ blue response ;”’ and 
this blue response would, as Hering 
has shown, involve not the stimulated 
area alone, but the whole of the retinal 
field. It would not, however, manifest 
itself simultaneously over the whole of 
the retina. And here we must distiu- 
guish. 

On the stimulated portion of the 
retinal field the blue response would 
continue in partial abeyance as long as 
the yellow stimulation lasted. As 
soon, however, as the yellow light was 
withdrawn, it would manifest itself as 
a definite after-image phenomenon. 
We may designate this portion of 
the blue response the ‘ after-image 
proper.” It corresponds to what is 
popularly understood by the term 
‘‘ after-image.” 

On the unstimulated portion of the 
retina the after-image phenomenon will 
be identical with that which occurs on 
the stimulated portion of the retina, 
except for the fact that the blue re- 
sponse will here be contemporaneous 
with the period of the yellow stimula- 
tion. It will begin when the eye is 
turned to the yellow light, and it will 
cease when the eye is averted from it. 
We may, with Hering, designate this 
portion of the blue response the ‘* color- 
shadow.”’ 

Our complete after-image phenome- 
non will therefore consist of an ‘ after- 
image proper ”’ and a “ color-shadow ; ” 
and it is with the color-shadow that we 
are particularly concerned in this paper. 

We may therefore begin by endeav- 
oring to see for ourselves what our 
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color-shadows really are ; and we shall 
employ only the simplest methods of 
demonstrating them. The simplest 
method of all is to wait for a good red 
sunset, and then to hold up a sheet of 
white paper to catch its red reflection 
in a bay-window facing west. We then 
interpose our hand between the sunset 
and the paper in such a manner as to 
cast a pattern of shadow upon it. This 
pattern of shadow, which will still 
be illuminated by white light reflected 
from the ceiling or the side window, 
will appear of a brilliant green. These 
green shadows are ‘ color-shadows.’’! 

Or, in default of our red sunset, we 
can have the lamps or the gas lit a 
little earlier than usual, when it is still 
light enough to read. If we then place 
ourselves in such a position that the 
shadow of our hand is thrown upon the 
white paper of our book, we notice that 
the part of the paper which is shaded 
from the lamp, but which is still illu- 
minated by the light from the window, 
has acquired a distinctly blue color, 
This blue color in the lamp-shadows is 
a color-shadow. It is an after-image 
effect of the yellow lamplight. Itisa 
part, in fact, of the blue. response 
which, as we have seen, is elicited 
from the whole of the retina when any 
portion of it is stimulated by yellow 
light. 

We may now proceed to investigate 
the conditions under which our blue 
shadow appears. We may, for in- 
stance, pull down the blinds behind us, 
and we shall then notice that the color 
of our shadow instantly changes from 
blue to black. It is thus evident that a 
certain illumination of the retinal area 
which corresponds to the color-shadow 
is an essential condition of its appear- 
ance. And a little further experimen- 
tation will show that the greatest 
intensity of blue upon the color-shadow 
is obtained only when we adjust our 
illumination in such a manner as almost 
exactly to balance? the daylight and 
1 The brilliant green shadows which a red sun 
casts upon the snow are of course perfectly similar 


color-shadows, 
? The more brilliant the daylight and the lamp- 





light we employ, the more brilliant will be our 
color-shadows, 
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the lamplight against each other. We 
can effect this in the simplest manner 
by moving either a little nearer to ora 
little farther from the window. 

A very convenient place to watch 
these twilight and lamplight shadows 
from is the corner seat of a railway 
carriage. For as the daylight begins to 
fail, and the lamplight begins to throw 
shadows, we need only look up to see a 
distinct blue upon the upper part of 
the window-pane where the blind 
screens it from the lamplight ; and we 
can sit and observe the blue color fad- 
ing out and lighting up again as the 
train passes in and out of the tunnels. 

Another simple observation of color- 
shadows can be made by the help of a 
colored lantern (an ordinary photo- 
graphic lantern will serve) and a com- 
mon lamp. We begin by placing 
these lighis side by side, and by hold- 
ing up a flat ruler in front of them in 
such a manner as to throw two vertical 
shadows on a white paper screen ; and, 
having done this, we have only to bring 
the edges of the shadows into contact 
without any overlap, and to adjust the 
illumination in such a manner as to 
throw two shadows of equal intensity 
on the paper. We can do this by mov- 
ing our ruler either a little nearer to or 
a little farther from the paper screen, 
and by moving forward either the lamp 
or the red lantern. We shall then find 
that the shadow which is cast by the 
photographic lantern assumes a vivid 
bluish-green color. This bluish-green 
is of course an after-image effect of the 
yellowish-red light which is shed from 
the lantern; and the purpose which 
the lamplight serves in the experiment 
is only that of showing up the blue- 
green reaction which is taking place on 
the area of the retina which is not illu- 
minated by red light. And if we view 
this reaction, and we are entitled to do 


1 The phenomena of the color-shadows can be 
demonstrated much more perfectly with the assist- 
ance of a dark room and the arrangement known 
as Hering’s shutter. This shutter arrangement 
throws up the color-shadows by colorless daylight, 
instead of by the yellow lamplight. We are at 


present, however, concerned, not with the best, 
but with the simplest, methods of demonstrating 
these after-image phenomena, 
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so, as in some sort the equivalent of a 
certain amount of paint laid on to the 
paper, we shall have no difficulty in 
appreciating how an excess of lamp- 
light upon our lantern shadow renders 
the color of the after-image pale and 
unsaturated, and how a deficiency of 
lamplight renders it black by supersat- 
uration, and how, in fine, the correct 
amount of lamplight to employ is the. 
amount which just suffices to render 
visible the whole of the after-image 
color. 

We have thus dealt with two of 
Hering’s three pairs of contrast colors, 
and we have seen that yellow induces a 
blue response, and red a green re- 
sponse, upon the retina. We need 
hardly delay to establish the converse 
of these propositions, but may pass on 
directly to deal with black and white, 
our third pair of contrast colors. The 
phenomena which take place in con- 
nection with these are familiar to 
everybody. When we place a piece of 
white paper upon a black background, 
or when we place a piece of black 
paper upon a white background, the 
white and the black mutually intensify 
each other. The white induces a black 
response on the area of the retina 
which corresponds to the black, and the 
black induces a white response on the 
area of the retina which corresponds to 
the white ; and these phenomena are 
evidently exactly analogous to those 
which we have seen in connection 
with the other contrast colors. And it 
is important for us to recognize that all 
the phenomena with which we are 
dealing are manifestations of physio- 
logical processes which are in operation 
either on our retina or elsewhere in 
our nerve centres. There are no 
grounds whatever for the assumption 
that they are due to “errors of judg- 
ment.’ 

We may now pass on to illustrate the 
manner in which these after-image 
phenomena manifest themselves in 
ordinary life. 

It is reported that a famous physicist, 
who had good-naturedly consented to 
undergo a catechising process at the 
hands of some of his students, had 
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reluctantly to confess, in reply to their 
first question, that he knew no reason 
why the wet portions of a white towel 
should show up, as they do, as black 
spots. As a matter of fact, the ques- 
tion was not a question in physics ; for 
the fact that more light is transmitted 
and less light is reflected back to the 
eye from the wet portions of the towel 
accounts for nothing more than a dimi- 
nution of the whiteness of the towel. 
The question was in reality a question 
in physiology. The black color can be 
readily accounted for by the black re- 
sponse which is evoked upon the retina 
by the whiteness of the towel. And 
the association of this black response 
with the wet portions of the towel is 
evidently a function of the diminished 
illumination upon the corresponding 
portions of the retinal field. 

The black color which all dark ob- 
jects assume when the ground is coy- 
ered with snow has an exactly similar 
explanation; and the converse phe- 
nomenon is illustrated by the exag- 
gerated whiteness which a swan’s 
plumage assumes when the bird is seen 
against a background of dark water. 

Pure black and white are compara- 
tively easy to deal with. When, how- 
ever, we pass on to consider the 
ordinary coloration of nature, we find 
ourselves confronted by the fact that 
the primary colors are very seldom 
found pure. For instance, nearly all 
the reds with which we are familiar 
contain an element of either blue or 
yellow ; and the greens in nature can 
be similarly distributed into a class of 
blue-greens and a class of yellow- 
greens. And, in addition to these 
blends of compatible primary colors, 
we have in nature a continual blending 
of incompatible, i.e., opposite, contrast 
colors. These blendings of opposite 
contrast colors give us the greys which 
take such a predominant part in the 
coloring of landscape. 

Some of our difficulties in recognizing 
the after-image phenomena in nature 
are closely associated with these facts. 
For instance, since we are never deal- 
ing with pure colors, but always with 
color-mixtures, we have compound and 
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not simple cvlors to deal with in our 
shadows. Again, we are in nature 
often dealing with greys or with colors 
which have a large admixture of grey, 
and such colors evoke either no after- 
images or at best only very feeble after- 
images. 

But these are not our greatest diffi- 
culties. Our greatest difficulty is per- 
haps the fact that there is rarely 
enough light upon the shadows in na- 
ture to show them up in their true 
light as color-shadows. The ordinary 
shadows which we see are, in fact, 
comparable to our lamp-shadows when 
there is too little daylight upon them 
to bring them out in their true charac- 
ter as blue color-shadows; and it is 
only on comparatively rare occasions, 
either when there is a colored light and 
snow upon the ground, or when the 
landscape is covered with a brilliant 
sunny mist,! that we have enough dis- 
persed light to give us the illumination 
on the shadows which is requisite to 
show them up as pure color-shadows. 

And there is yet another great diffi- 
culty which hinders us from recogniz- 
ing our color-shadows in nature, and 
this is the fact that we see our shadows, 
not, as we have seen them in our 
experiments, against a colorless back- 
ground, but against a background 
which has a distinct color of its own ; 
and the colored background naturally 
modifies the coloration of the color- 
shadows, either by giving increased 
brilliancy to one or more of the color- 
factors which constitute the complete 
color-after-image, or more generally by 
neutralizing either one or more of these 
factors into grey. 

And thus, unless when the circum- 
stances are unusually propitious, we 
must go through a certain schooling 
before we can detect our color-shadows 
in nature. We must know exactly 
what to look for and exactly where to 
look. We may take the case of the 


1 Under these circumstances of illumination, 
“Turner,” like the consummate colorist he was, 
“makes no distinction between the lights and 
shadows except a difference of tint— the shadows 
being blue or purple, and the lights a warm yellow 
or fleshy color.” (Color as a Means of Art, by 
Frank Howard, London, 1838.) 
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color-effects which can be seen in coun- 
try or park on any sunny summer day. 
We shall suppose ourselves to be look- 
ing, for instance, at a patch of green- 
sward dotted over with trees. We may 
first note that the leaves of the trees 
and the grass in the foreground are of 
a bright yellowish-green. Now the 
after-image color to this yellowish- 
green will evidently be bluish-red or 
purple, and this color-shadow will 
manifest itself only upon those portions 
of the retina upon which the light 
is comparatively subdued. In other 
words, it will manifest itself upon the 
less illuminated portions of the color- 
picture before us. Now the less illu- 
minated portions of our color-picture 
will evidently be the far distances and 
the deeper shadows under the trees ; 
and, as a matter of fact, we do actually 
see a purple color upon these portions 
of our picture. If there should be any 
unceriainty whatever in our minds 
upon the subject, we can convince our- 
selves that this is so by referring the 
matter to the trained eyesight of the 
landscape painter ; and a visit to any 
picture-gallery will show us that the 
landscape-painter invariably paints a 
purple into his shadows in such a case 
as we are dealing with. We may per- 
haps note, in passing, that it is an im- 
portant part of the landscape-painter’s 
craft to paint these after-image phe- 
nomena. For it is only by making the 
colors which he employs in his high 
lights cast the appropriate  color- 
shadows that the artist can convey to 
us anything of the brilliant coloring of 
nature ; and as it is out of the question 
to obtain asufficiency of light upon his 
picture indoors to cast adequate color- 
shadows, the artist must of necessity 
resort to a ruse, and must paint the 
subjective after-image phenomena upon 
his canvas as if they were objective 
color-phenomena. He must, in short, 
paint his shadows not as black shad- 
ows, but as true ‘ color-shadows’’ — 
i.e., as shadows which take on the con- 
trast color to the dominant color of the 
environment. The instinct of the 
true colorist seems to guide him un- 
erringly in this matter. When he is 
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dealing with a foreground of bright 
green grass, he, as we have seen, intro- 
duces a purple into his deep shadows ; 
and when he changes this foreground 
of grass for a foreground of withered 
beech-leaves, he abandons his purples 
and introduces a turquoise-green into 
his shadows. An artist of this order 
has no need whatever to know the 
principle which determines the colora- 
tion of the shadows. But when it falls 
to a critic to decide whether a particu- 
lar tint is or is not a correct representa- 
tion of nature, an acquaintance with 
the general principle which determines 
the coloration of the shadow will be of 
advantage. It will at least render it 
unnecessary for him to go out and lay 
a sheet of white paper in the shadow 
of a tree upon a lawn, as Mr. Ruskin 
relates that he did on a particular occa- 
sion, with intent to determine whether 
the objective color of a shadow on a 
sunlit lawn is, or is not, a brilliant red, 
as Turner painted it. For the law of 
the color-shadow would teach him that 
the coloration which would be seen in 
such circumstances would be almost 
entirely a subjective coloration ; and it 
would teach him that the green grass 
must evoke a red response upon his 
retina, and it might also teach him that 
Turner would not have been the great 
colorist he was if he had not painted 
his vivid after-images upon his canvas. 

We may, however, return to our pur- 
ple shadows under the trees ; and it 
will perhaps be well to convince our- 
selves by a very simple experiment 
that these purples are really an after- 
image of the yellow-green of the leaves 
and grass. We need only take a strip 
of bright yellow-green glass,! and hold 
one edge of it close along a white sheet 
of paper, in such a manner as to make 


1 In default of astrip of yellowish-green glass 
and direct sunlight, we can perform the experi- 
ment with the aid of a couple of lamps and a sheet 
of green paper. We hold up one of. the sheets of 
paper between ourselves and the brighter of the 
two lamps, and then introduce our fingers between 
the sheet of green paper and the lamp-shade in 
such @ manner as to throw a pattern of shadow. 
We now bring the other lamp into such a position 
as to light up our finger-shadows; and when we 
have graduated the light correctly, we shall see 
that our finger-shadows stand out as a red pattern 
upon the greenish background, 
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a soniewhat acute angle with it. The 
best. place for the experiment is a bay- 
window in the direct sunlight, where 
we have also light coming in from the 
sides. The green light which passes 
through the strip of glass will now rep- 
resent the green light which filters 
down through the leaves of the tree, 
and the light which comes in under 
the free margin of the green glass will 
represent the light that comes in 
from under the foliage. We may now 
spread the fingers of one hand across 
the strip of glass in such a manner as 
to throw a pattern of shadow upon our 
paper. The shadows of our fingers 
will now be found to stand out as pur- 
ple color-shadows against a green back- 
ground. 

And the effect is just the same if we 
hold a strip of white paper in front of 
our green pane, and thus cast a faint, 
instead of a dense, shadow upon our 
paper screen. For the after-image is 
strong enough to neutralize the dull 
green light which filters through the 
strip of paper, and to leave us with a 
large balance of purple to the good. 
The color-phenomena which we can 
obtain with our strip of green glass are 
thus comparable to those which we see 
in nature. For the purples under the 
branches are evidently comparable to 
the shadows which are thrown by our 
fingers; and the purples under the 
denser masses of foliage are similar to 
those which we see in the thinner 
shadow of the semi-translucent strip of 
white paper. 

Only one thing more is necessary to 
render the similarity complete. We 
must graduate the light which falls 
upon our color-shadow. If we have 
allowed too much light to come in 
under the free margin of our strip of 
green glass, our purple color-shadows 
would be nearly as bright as our green 
background, and we should have ex- 
actly what Turner paints in his sunny 
mists, but we should not have an accu- 
rate representation of the darker shad- 
ows which we see on a clear, sunny 
day. To represent these we should 
have to diminish the amount of color- 
less light which comes in from behind 











our sheet of glass until a black shade 
begins to appear upon our color- 
shadow. We shall now, at last, have 
before us an accurate representation of 
a shadow as we see it in nature. It is 
not a black shadow, as the unsophisti- 
cated eye sees it, nor again is it a pure 
color-shadow, but it is always some- 
thing intermediate between these ; and 
though the artist learns gradually to 
see every shadow as a pure color- 
shadow, this is not, as he deems it, a 
process of “recovering a lost naiveté 
of our color impressions,’’! but a ques- 
tion of the concentration of the atten- 
tion upon the colored element in the 
shadow, with the view to exploiting it 
for artistic uses.. For there is no doubt 
that the artist obtains his best results 
by treating his shadows not as black 
shadows, but as true color-shadows. 

We have, however, yet another set 
of color-effects to consider in connec- 
tion with the shadows of the trees on 
our lawn. For we must note that the 
shadows of our trees upon the open 
greensward are generally greyish blue- 
green, not purple like the shadows 
actually under the trees ; and the dif- 
ference is not due to a difference in 
the after-image phenomenon, but to a 
difference in the background against 
which the color-shadow is projected. 
The color-shadow is seen as purple 
under the trees, because it is seen in 
its true colors against a background 
which has no very definite color of its 
own. But the color-shadow, as seen in 
the shadows in the open, is seen as a 
blue-grey, because the red element of 
the purple after-image phenomencn is 
neutralized into grey by fusion with 
an equivalent of green light from the 
grass. The actual color of the tree- 
shadow as we see it in the open green- 
sward is the result of a blending of this 
blue-grey with the unneutralized bal- 
ance of green. 

We can illustrate what occurs by a 
very simple modification of our last 
experiment. We need only cover up a 
portion of the white paper upon which 
we threw the purple color-shadows 


1 Collier, A Manual of Oil-Painting. 1889. 
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with a sheet of green paper. We shall 
then see that our purple shadow 
changes into a greyish blue-green as 
soon as it reaches the margin of our 
green paper, while it, of course, con- 
tinues to show up of a purple color up 
to the edge of the white paper. 

We need not pursue this matter fur- 
ther, for we have already sufficiently 
illustrated the principle that every dif- 
ference of illumination on a uniformly 
colored surface will be associated with 
a change of color which is due to the 
appearance of an after-image phenom- 
enon upon the shaded areas. 

We may now pass on to consider the 
part which the after-image phenomena 
which we have been discussing play in 
determining the character of the color- 
combinations as esthetically agreeable 
or disagreeable. 

But as a preliminary step we must, 
of course, arrive at some understand- 
ing as to what constitutes an exsthet- 
ically agreeable color-combination ; and 
we have not to go very far in search 
of a principle which will, at any rate, 
serve as a basis upon which the matter 
can be discussed. We may lay down 
that no combination of color is agree- 
able which involves the juxtaposition 
of violently contrasted colors. A satu- 
rated blue does not look well in combi- 
nation with a saturated yellow; nor 
does a saturated red combine well with 
a saturated green. But these color- 
combinations acquire a very consid- 
erable sesthetic worth as soon as the 
over-vivid contrast is toned down by 
the employment of a ground-color 
which is common to both of the con- 
trasting colors. We may, for instance, 
recall the fact that some of the most 
beautiful color-effects in nature are 
produced by the combination of yellow- 
greens, such as those of the foliage of 
the larch in spring, with blue-greens, 
such as those of the foliage of the 
Scotch fir. Again, we may recall the 
beauty of the red-gold colors of the sky 
as seen in association with the purples 
on the hills over which the sun is set- 
ting. In the first case we are of course 
dealing with a yellow and blue contrast 
upon a green ground-color ; and in the 
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case of the sunset it is a question of 
the same yellow and blue contrast 
upon a red ground-color. 

But our simple black and white, yel- 
low and blue, and green and red con- 
trasts, even when quite unrelieved by 
any ground-color, are quite agreeable 
in comparison with such double-color 
contrasts as result from a juxtaposition 
of either a distinct yellow-green with 
a distinct blue-red, or of a distinct 
orange with a distinct blue-green. 
Color-combinations such as these can 
only be tolerated when the saturation 
of the colors is reduced either (as, for 
instance, in the modern “‘art-colors ’’) 
by a large admixture of grey, or (as in 
colors seen in bright weather out of 
doors) by the large excess of colorless 
light which falls upon them. It is 
notorious that we can bear many things 
in the way of colors in the bright sun- 
light out of doors which would be intol- 
erable in a room. But even in the 
world out of doors we may note a cer- 
tain disagreeable quality in the double 
contrast of yellowish red against bluish 
green which we note in the unripe 
berries as contrasted with the blue- 
green foliage of the holly or mountain- 
ash. When the berries ripen we have 
instead an agreeable contrast of a blue- 
red upon a blue-green. 

Having now a basis of principle to 
work upon, we may proceed to deter- 
mine the part which the after-image 
phenomena play in the determination 
of the esthetic worth of every color- 
combination ; and it is evident that the 
color-shadow may contribute either a 
desirable or an undesirable element to 
the color-combination. It may, to take 
the simplest case first, heighten the 
intensity of opposite contrast colors in 
such a manner as to produce an over- 
violent contrast effect. We have an 
instance in point in the case of the 
unripe berries and blue-green leaves of 
the holly and rowan-tree. For there 
can hardly be any doubt that in such a 
case as this the after-image phenomena 
aggravate the original unpleasantness 
of the double-color contrast. When, 
therefore, it is a question of blending 
colors with a view to obtaining an 














agreeable effect, we must evidently 
allow for this mutual intensification of 
opposite contrast colors; and even 
where we are not employing opposite 
contrast colors, we have to consider 
what the effects of our color-shadows 
will be. For instance, if we place a 
bright yellow side by side with a bright 
red, we shall find that our yellow 
throws a blue color-shadow upon our 
red and our red similarly throws a 
green color-shadow upon our yellow. 
In short, the color-combination which 
might otherwise have been irreproach- 
able is transformed by the after-image 
phenomena into a disagreeable double- 
color contrast. 

But if the after-image phenomena 
come in thus and depreciate the #s- 
thetic worth of many of our color- 
combinations, they compensate by 
introducing an unexpected extraneous 
element of beauty into other color- 
combinations. The color-shadow, for 
instance, of the blue sky on a bright 
day probably does not go for nothing in 
the pleasurable color sensations which 
we derive from the bright yellow- 
greens which we see in the grass ; and 
the whiteness of the sky above the 
skyline long after sunset is no doubt 
intensified by the white color-shadow 
of the black ground. Similarly, beauti- 
ful effects are produced by the green 
color-shadows on the sails of the ships 
when we see them against a red sun- 
set.1 Again, the soft purple color- 
shadows under the trees are an almost 
constant element in the pleasures of 
landscape. And similarly we have 
beautiful purple color-shadows upon 
the sea in calm sunny weather. We 
can perhaps see them best when we 
are looking down upon the shadows of 
ships at anchor in the bright green 
shoal water, but we can also see them 
far out where the currents show up as 


1 Cf. the following ‘“ word-sketch,” taken from 
Weir-Mitchell’s “‘ Doctor and Patient.” “ August 
6 (on a steam-yacht awaiting the yachts which 
were racing for the Newport cup); time, sunset ; 
level sea; light breeze ; fire-red sun on horizon ; 
vast masses of intensely lighted scarlet clouds; a 
broad track of fiery red on water, three yachts 
with all sails set coming over this sea of red 
towards us. Their sails are a vivid green,” 
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purple trails over the surface of the 
sea. Finally, the more splendid pur- 
ples on the hills which contrast so 
magnificently with the orange-gold of 
the sunset are an after-image phenom- 
enon of the sky. For consideration 
will tell us that our eye must project a 
bluish-green color-shadow from this 
orange sky upon the relatively dark 
background of the hills, and it will tell 
us that the red glow of the lower strata 
of the atmosphere through which we 
are looking will drown all traces of 
green in this color-shadow. The blue 
element will, therefore, be all that is 
left; and this blue element of the 
color-shadow would change into purple 
the red mists on the lower reaches of 
the hills. 

And the skilful painter is the painter 
who knows how to manipulate his 
after-image phenomena so as to get an 
added brilliancy upon his color wher- 
ever he may require it. Sucha painter 
will, for instance, render in marvellous 
brilliancy the bright yellow-green glint 
of the moss when it is shone upon by 
the sun after rain; but when we come 
to inquire how he gets all this brilliancy 
into his greens, we find that he has 
introduced lavender-purples into his 
shadows ; and it is evidently the after- 
image of these purples that has rever- 
berated back upon the yellow-greens in 
his high lights. And, again, the really 
great colorist is the man who has ac- 
quired an absolute mastery over the 
after-image phenomena. Such a color- 
ist has it, for instance, in his power to 
put on a patch of color that will blaze 
from one end to the other of a long 
gallery ; for he can concentrate upon 
that patch of color all the after-image 
phenomena which by a correct exploita- 
tion of the contrast color he has evoked 
over the whole remainder of his pic- 
ture. Mr. Whistler, for instance, is a 
master in this art. 

We may, however, turn aside to the 
simpler problems which crop up in 
connection with the application of 
color to house-decoration and to dress, 
for the phenomena of color as treated 
by the artist are too subtle to admit of 
any hasty analysis. 
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When we apply color in any form to 
the walls of a room, whether it is as 
paint, or as distemper, or as wall-paper, 
we find ourselves confronted with very 
distinct after-image phenomena. For 
instance, if we color the walls pink, 
and leave the ceiling untinted, we shall 
find that our ceiling assumes a dis- 
tinct yellowish-green color. If we 
now desire to make our ceiling show 
up as a pure white,! we shall evidently 
have to set to work to neutralize this 
yellowish-green color-shadow by a suit- 
able application of pink. Or if we de- 
sire to have a pink-tinted ceiling, we 
shall evidently have to employ, first, 
a certain quantum of pink to kill the 
greenish color-shadow, and, on the top 
of this, such surplus of pink as would, 
upon an absolutely white wall, give us 
the depth of pink tint that we desire. 

But our after-image phenomena do 
not appear on the ceiling only. Con- 
sideration will show that each wall 
must be casting color-shadows on every 
one of its companion walls ; and these 
color-shadows will make themselves 
felt in the diminished intensity of the 
color-sensations we derive from the 
walls. It is worth while attending to 
this phenomenon, for it is an illustra- 
tion of the general principle that the 
intensity of a color ‘* goes off’? when 
it comes to occupy a large area of the 
retinal field. 

And perhaps the easiest way of un- 
derstanding how this occurs is to take 
the case of painting a wall which is of 
such a size as just to occupy the whole 
of the visual field. We shall for con- 
venience suppose the wall to be sub- 
divided into four equal parts, and we 
may now consider how the color which 
we apply to each of these wall-spaces 
will modify the coloration on all the 
others. 


1 This is really a simpler form of the problem 
that the landscape-painter has to deal with when 
he wants a patch of snow in a snow-landscape to 
stand out as a pure white. In such case he has 
evidently to consider how he can neutralize all the 
color-after-images which project themselves upon 
that patch of snow. He has to introduce green 
upon his snow-patch if he fears a red after-image 
from the green foliage in his landscape, or red if 
he is afraid of a green after-image from a patch of 
red anywhere in his picture. 
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When we have painted our first wall- 
space pink, the condition of affairs will 
be as follows. One quarter of our 
retinal field will be occupied by pink, 
and this will have induced a greenish 
response all over the retina. On the 
area which is stimulated with pink, 
this will make itself apparent in a cer- 
tain diminution of the color-intensity. 
On the unstimulated area of the retina, 
the green response will manifest itself 
in the form of a green color-shadow. 
This will be projected upon each of the 
three remaining wall-spaces. 

When our second wall-space has 
been colored in, we shall evidently 
have a correspondingly increased 
amount of green response upon our 
retina ; and this will make itself felt on 
the unstimulated portions of our retina 
in the form of two superimposed color- 
shadows, while upon the stimulated 
areas it will manifest itself as in an 
equivalent diminution of the apparent 
pink coloration. 

And, similarly, when we have cov- 
ered our third wall-space, we shall 
have a still further increase of the 
after-image response both on the stim- 
ulated and upon the unstimulated por- 
tions of the retina. 

Lastly, when we have painted our 
whole wall pink, our after-image phe- 
nomena will be repressed by a pink 
stimulation all over our retina, but they 
will continue to make themselves felt 
in avery perceptible fading off of the 
original intensity of our pink. 

Similarly we have to take our after- 
image phenomena into account in mak- 
ing a selection of tints for colored 
windows. <A pane of red glass will be 
found to acquire a bluish tinge when 
placed in juxtaposition with a yellow- 
tinted pane. A yellow pane will simi- 
larly take a greenish tinge when it is 
placed beside a red pane. And a neg- 
lect to take these after-image color- 
shadow effects into consideration would 
thus often involve us in undesired 
color-contrasts. 

It is also essential to take into our 
reckoning the predominant after-image 
effect of any room for which we are 
selecting furniture. <A particular yel- 
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low shade in a curtain may have a cer- 
tain esthetic worth when seen on a 
grey background ; but it would be over- 
laid with a green color-shadow if it 
were seen against a red wall-paper ; 
and it would be too yellow if scen 
against a blue paper, and it would be 
orange if seen against a green paper. 

Again, it is the neglect to take men- 
tal note of the color-shadows of sur- 
rounding objects which makes it so 
difficult a matter to ‘“‘carry away a 
color in one’s eye,’’ and to choose an 
appropriate match for it. 

A correct exploitation of the color- 
shadows constitutes a very important 
element, if it does not constitute the 
essence, of the art of dress. For in- 
stance, a black evening dress casts 
invaluable white color-shadows over a 
bare neck and shoulders, and mourning 
throws a similar added whiteness over 
the face. Again, a dark green dress, 
especially if there is a shade of blue in 
the green, lights up dark auburn hair 
in a very beautiful way with its bright- 
color shadows. On the other hand, 
such a material as blue serge throws up 
into disagreeable prominence the un- 
pleasant yellows of some of the lighter 
shades of ‘“‘red”’ hair. The vivid 
yellow color-shadows of any bright 
blue are very “trying” to any com- 
plexion. A similar remark applies to 
pink, for, unless in youth and health, 
when there is a sufficiency of natural 
pink in the cheeks to repress the after- 
image phenomena, the yellowish-green 
color-shadows make their appearance, 
and give a ghastly hue to the complex- 
ion. Lastly, the unpleasantness of a 
bright yellow-green dress is probably 
due to the fact that its purple color- 
shadows overlay the natural pink of the 
cheeks, and so give rise to an over- 
vivid double-color contrast. 

We need not, however, go into the 
minutiz of this matter. They will 


present no difficulty to any one who 
has familiarized himself with the three 
pairs of contrast colors and with the 
importance of the color-shadow as a 
factor in all our color-sensations. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE BACKWATER OF LIFE. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


Ir is a strange feeling to one who 
has been immersed in affairs, and as it 
were in the mid-stream of what we call 
Life, to find oneself in its Backwater ; 
crippled and helpless, but still able to 
see through the osiers on the island 
between us what is passing along the 
river —the passenger vessels and the 
pleasure boats — and to hear faintly the 
voices and the laughter, and the strong 
language mellowed by distance, from 
the slow-moving barges. The Back- 
water has its good points ; the stream 
is clear, the autumn woods that over- 
hang the hither bank are fair to look 
upon, and the plunging of the Weir, 
where all things end, has a welcome 
sound when the moon shines out and 
floods the scene with silver: Some- 
times on darker nights its roar is men- 
acing, but after a while the sinister 
sound is lost and it changes to a deep 
solemnity ; then we wonder, as we 
listen, not without fear, as to what 
may be upon the other side of it. No 
one who has once been carried over it 
can come back again. There is the 
Mainstream, the Backwater, and the 
Weir, and there ends the River of 
Life. 

Many of us never reach the Back- 
water, our journey being cut short 
abruptly ; and few of us wish to reach 
it. It is, no doubt, a shock to exchange 
sound for silence, action for immobility. 
We who thought ourselves so strong, 
cannot at first resist a bitter sense of 
humiliation at being reduced to depen- 
dence upon others. There are three 
ways of reaching the Backwater — by 
illness, by poverty, and by disgrace — 
but in the last case many prefer the 
Weir. Some persons, tired for the time 
of the stress and strain of existence, 
express the desire that they could es- 
cape from it, and be sheltered and 
serene (as they term it) for the remain- 
der of their days; but this is a very 
different thing, when they come to ex- 
perience it, from what they imagine it 
to be, and very different also is the 
going into retirement of one’s own will 
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and being seized by the rough hands 
of Fate and laid upon the shelf. 

There has been a deal of nonsense 
written, chiefly by doctors who have 
their reasons for being upon good 
terms with her, about “‘ kindly Nature.”’ 
Nature, like many other folk, can, 
when in good humor, be kind enough ; 
but she is also capable of great cruel- 
ties, which she inflicts with no enjoy- 
ment to herself indeed, but with the 
most absolute indifference to the suffer- 
ings of humanity. Her character, for 
all her smiles and superficial attraction 
is that of the genial tavern brawler 
who, after grievously ill-using his boon 
companion, takes him home and tends 
him, whereat all the neighbors ex- 
claim : ‘* How tender are his ministra- 
tions !”’ but they forget that it was he 
who caused the patient to be in want 
of healing. She does but pick you up 
—and not always that —after she has 
knocked you down. To speak of her 
in this fashion will doubtless appear 
shocking to most people, but on the 
Backwater we speak as we find. It is 
one of the peculiarities —I do not say 
the advantages —of our position that 
things seem as they are, and not as 
they look to be, and very, very far, 
alas ! from what we wish them to be. 
That Nature should be ‘“‘so careful of 
the Type ”’ is no doubt a reflection con- 
solatory to the philosophic mind, but 
we cannot all be philosophers, and it 
must be owned she is strangely reck- 
less of the Compositor. If one has 
owed her something in the past, we of 
the Backwater are by this time quits 
with her. 

There is another thing, among many, 
on which we who are “laid by” find 
ourselves in disagreement with the 
general voice. A great writer puts into 
the mouth of one of his characters, a 
very old and feeble man, the aspi- 
ration, ‘‘Heaven keep my memory 
green!” It is a comfort to him to 
remember his youth; and this view 
is almost universally accepted. I can- 
not say that it is the view of us who 
live —or let us rather say exist —on 
the Backwater. We agree rather with 
the poet who tells us that “‘ a sorrow’s 
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crown of sorrows is remembering hap- 
pier things.” 

We think of the far back time when 
with strong and supple arms we pad- 
dled our own canoe upon the river, 
with companions full of the high spirits 
of youth. How we “put our backs 
into it’? as we made the banks fleet by 
and enjoyed our blameless victories : — 


Ah, youth, for years full many and sweet, 
’Tis known that you and I were one, 


sings the poet, but we did not our- 
selves know it. We were too happy to 
be aware of our happiness. We were 
unconscious, as ‘o’er airy cliffs and 
glittering sands” we took our way, of 
our likeness to 

Those trim skiffs unknown of yore 

On winding lake or river wide, 

That need no aid of sail or oar, 

That heed no spite of wind or tide. 
But in this body ‘that does us griev- 
ous wrong’’ we remember that it was 
so, with unspeakable sorrow. Some 
tell us that we have had our day, and 
should be content. Perhaps we should 
be so, but it is cold comfort. Others 
say, ‘Think how many of your fellow- 
creatures are worse off.”’ What a text 
for Christian souls to preach on! It is 
one of the most terrible of our reflec- 
tions to remember that this is the case ; 
to know that so many like ourselves are 
crying ‘* Lord, help us!” and waiting, 
as it seems to us, in vain for his reply. 
It is said in Holy Writ that “ sorrow 
may endure for a night, but joy com- 
eth in the morning ;”’ that is not our 
case, but the contrary. The “dead 
unhappy night ”’ is not so sad for us as 
the first grey streaks of dawn, when we 
recognize that another weary day, all 
emptied of delight, is awaiting us. 
**Oh, Lord, how long!” is then our 
bitter cry. It is said, and with truth, 
that the spectacle of the happiness of 
others should always make a good man 
happy ; but even when, as heaven 
knows, there is no envy and no grudge, 
one cannot but feel the sense of con- 
trast. 

Perhaps our greatest trial is to watch 
the lovers as they drop down the stream 
in their light skiff, the boy leaning for- 
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ward upon his oars to gaze the better 
at his fair companion, and she with 
down-drooped eyes, but a smile that 
proclaims her consciousness of his 
scrutiny, hangs one little hand in the 
water and watches it escape through 
her fingers. The time has come and 
gone long ago wherein we ought to 
have been content “‘ to go wooing in our 
boys ;”’ but that love-making by proxy, 
with the fruition for others, was never, 
as history tells us,a very welcome pro- 
ceeding. And now, the remembrance 
of what was once so bright and sweet 
and fair, the parting and the meeting, 
the glance that was mirrored in a flash 
from loving eyes, the tell-tale pressure 
of the gentler hand, the stolen kiss so 
tenderly forgiven, is of all remem- 
brances the most intolerable. Selfish ? 
Yes ; do not suppose that self, though 
different indeed from what it used to 
be, with no bravery of pretence about 
it, querulous, degraded, does not still 
cling to us; it is ouly to be washed 
away by the cleansing waters of the 
Weir. Yet, after all, we have no envy, 
nor would we deprive our fellow- 
creature of a single pleasure if we 
could. It is the mere sense of loss, 
irremediabie and complete, that causes 
our ‘despair. It will be shocking to 
many persons (who are still alive and 
in the world, however, and can follow 
the pursuits they love) to learn that 
such views are entertained by indi- 
viduals in our position. We are gener- 
ally depicted as being philosophic or 
resigned, just as the blind (God help 
them !) are always described as “‘ cheer- 
ful ;’? I do not know on whose account 
this hypocrisy is maintained. 


Alas ! we have nor hope nor health, 
Nor peace within nor calm around, 

Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found. 


But it is not to be wondered at that 
others should take a brighter view of 
our condition. Just (again) as in the 
case of the blind, who are seeu at their 
best in company, and strive to hide 
their sad deficiency from those who 
visit them, so when our friends come 
to see us, we put on our best looks, and 
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draw on our little store of smiles to 
welcome them ; and they give a good 
report of us to our acquaintances 
(‘* bright and cheery as ever, I do as- 
sure you’), and never guess that when 
they have gone the curtain falls, and 
our darkness is deeper than ever. 
These visits of our friends are at 
once the cause of our joy and of our 
sorrow. It is sweet to be remembered 
after social death. Our most tender 
reflection is the thought that when 
nothing can be gained by it, not even 
the reciprocity of geniality, these dear 
kind folks leave their business or their 
pleasure, and look in upon us, day after 
day. The Backwater is not a lively 
scene. It is always in the shadow 
projected by the platform above the 
Weir, and the noise of the falling 
waters is very melancholy ; yet these 
good souls do not desert us. Nay, 
there is something in our condition that 
touches them in quite a remarkable 
manner. Even those who, when we 
were among them, were mere ac- 
quaintances develop the most friendly 
feeling, and make us ashamed of our 
previous ignorance of its existence. To 
‘“‘kindly Nature,” as she is called by 
those who have experienced only her 
good offices, we have, to tell the hon- 
est truth, but little to be thankful for ; 
it is to men and women that our feebly 
beating hearts go forth in unspeakable 
gratitude. There is one — one —con- 
solation in our miserable lot, that it has 
brought us face to face with the im- 
measurable goodness of Humanity. 
Let the divines say what they will of 
those who have been made after the 
image of their Creator ; let them heap 
upon them all the faults of their fallen 
nature ; let the cynics aver that what 
seems good in them is only another 
form of selfishness ; we on the Back- 
water have good cause to know that 
these traducers lie. Oh, Love that 
cherishes its object when all that 
makes it lovely has departed, that pre- 
fers to possess it useless as a broken 
toy rather than to lose it, that slaves 
for it and sacrifices its all to give it 
daily comfort, that holds all menial of- 
fices as gracious opportunities for miti- 
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gation of discomfort and of pain; we 
know you now as we have never known 
you before. Oh, Friendship, whose 
smile has been always dear to us, but 
of the greatness of whose fond and 
faithful heart we have never guessed, 
forgive us for our former ignorance. 
If even there be no heaven hereafter, 
there are angels here. Alas! though 
our gratitude can be told, it can never 
be shown. There are two words that 
ring in our ears far more sorrowfully 
than the warning of the Weir: ‘* Too 
late! Too late!’ We are as dead 
men, though (thanks to these angelic 
visitors) not ‘out of mind.” We 
think, if a miracle were worked and 
we could ‘get about again,” that we 
should spend the remainder of our lives 
in striving to repay them, in doing the 
like kind offices we have received from 
them to others in the same sad case as 
ourselves. There is no harm in having 
such thoughts, and, alas ! no good. 
News is brought us of what is going 
on in the world —in politics, in litera- 
ture, and in social life. It interests us 
very much, but in quite a different 
fashion from the old one. We are no 
longer actors but spectators, and, as it 
seems to us, at an immense distance 
from the stage. The performances are, 
as it were, in another planet. Our vis- 
itors, with tender instinct, select only 
such topics as are agreeable to us, and 
strive to conceal from us the reason — 
that we are too weak for opposition. 
But, alas! we know the reason very 
well. A certain morbid sensitiveness 
takes the place of intelligence with us, 
and on the other hand is unsuspected. 
They are unaware —as, indeed, how 
could it be otherwise ?—that their 
lightest remarks sometimes distress 
us. They forget when they praise the 
weather that we shall never more feel 
the sunshine, nor breathe the fresh 
air, nor put foot to the ground again. 
Again, in their wish to cheer us, they 
profess to see some improvement in 
our condition, which in fact never 
takes place. The best that happens is 
that the change for the worse, which 
is continuous, is imperceptible. Ordi- 
nary invalids have their ‘‘ good days.”’ 
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With us on the Backwater it is not-so ; 
there are only days that are less bad 
than the others. What is worse than 
all, some good folks think to raise our 
spirits by the reflection that we may 
live for months, and even years, longer. 
Because they are in love with life 
themselves, they think that, though in 
some less degree perhaps, it is dear to 
us also; they cannot conceive a state 
of existence in which one’s chief hope 
and constant prayer are to get it ended. 
Others, from equally kind motives, find 
another ground of congratulation in the 
fact that, though the nearness of the 
Weir is evident, we are not moved by 
it. They do not understand that one 
of the saddest conditions to which 
the human mind can be reduced — not 
from faith, but from pain and weari- 
ness —is no longer to fear the Shadow 
feared of man. 


From The Spectator, 
FACT AND FICTION. 

THE world hears a great deal, from 
the crities of fiction, about wild imag- 
inings, impossible situations, stories 
that are spoiled by beings far remove: 
from the plane of human experience, 
and of plots so far-fetched and extray- 
agant as to be utterly absurd. Yet, 
strange as it sounds, we believe that 
these complaints are usually ill-founded. 
There are plenty of bad plots and 
foolish situations, but their badness 
and foolishness consist far less often in 
their impossibility than is popularly 
imagined. A man may, of course, sit 
down and concoct a monster, but as a 
rule the human imagination is singu- 
larly limited and confined. In the re- 
gion of the human comedy, it seldom 
or never travels outside the region of 
actual experience, while even in the 
romance of marvel and adventure, the 
novelist as often as not is only “a little 
previous,’’ —that is, he merely invents 
and discovers quicker than the legiti- 
mate discoverer. For example, it often 
happens that the analytical novelist 
produces what he imagines to be a per- 
fectly new psychological situation ; but 
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a week or two after publication, some 
one sends him a cutting from a weekly 
local newspaper, headed ‘*‘ Remarkable 
Suicide in Great Snaleby,”’ or ‘‘ Strange 
Law Case in Hogton Magna,” in which 
his situation is parodied to the life. 
The weaver of romance finds it equally 
hard to beat real life in the way of 
imagination. His villain’s contrivance 
for getting the hero to dive off a spring- 
board in the dark into a marble swim- 
ming-bath which has been previously 
emptied, turns out to have happened in 
real life except for the villain, while 
the plan of catching a hundred cobras 
and collecting their poison is shown to 
be as old as Cesar Borgia. In fact, 
the novelists try to take a new. path 
which will lead to an undiscovered 
country where no one has ever pene- 
trated before, but find in the end that 
they are only making a circle, and that 
in reality there is nothing new under 
the sun. 

During the last week or two, there 
have been published a number of strik- 
ing instances of the limitations of the 
imagination. To begin with, there was 
the strange story told at the trial of 
the probate action connected with the 
estate of the late Mr. Theobald. It 
appeared from the evidence that a very 
unlikely and far-fetched incident intro- 
duced by Mr. Hardy into his novel, 
‘©The Hand of Ethelberta,”’ had actu- 
ally taken place in the house of a 
member of Parliament. Reality had 
followed fiction, and a lady who had 
bettered herself by marriage had actu- 
ally taken her father and mother into 
her house as servants, and apparently 
in the same spirit of strictly regulated 
affection which was portrayed in the 
novel. So much for the psychological 
plagiarism of real life. A still more 
remarkable instance of imagination 
being unable to overstep the bounds of 
the possible, or of reality being obliged 
to follow fiction, is afforded by the 
discovery of helium. One might have 
imagined that when Professor Ramsay 
discovered a new element in the air, 
he was out of reach of the novelist. 
Nota bit of it. Edgar Allan Poe had 
been there before him. Or if we put it 
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the other way, when Edgar Allan Poe 
thought he was inventing an impossible 
new gas which should enable Hans 
Pfaall to float his balloon, he was 
merely roughly sketching out in ad- 
vance the work to be done in a London 
laboratory. The Lancet of last Satur- 
day quotes the passage from Edgar 
Allan Poe, in which Hans Pfaall de- 
scribes how he produced his new gas, 
lighter than hydrogen. Here is the 
extract : — 


I then took opportunities of conveying 
by night, to a retired situation east of Rot- 
terdam, five iron-bound casks, to contain 
about fifty gallons each, and one of a larger 
size ; six tin tubes, three inches in diam- 
eter, properly shaped, and ten feet in 
length ; a quantity of a particular metallic 
substance, or semi-metal, which I shall not 
name, and a dozen demijohns of a very 
common acid. The gas to be formed from 
these latter materials is a gas never yet 
generated by any other person than myself, 
—or at least never applied to any similar 
purpose. I can only venture to say here 
that it is a constituent of azote, so long 
considered irreducible, and that its density 
is about 37°4 times less than that of hydro- 
gen. It is tasteless, but not odorless ; 
burns, when pure, with a greenish flame ; 
and is instantaneously fatal to animal life. 
Its full secret I would make no difficulty in 
disclosing but that it of right belongs (as I 
have before hinted) to a -citizen of Nantz, 
in France, by whom it was conditionally 
communicated to myself. The same indi- 
vidual submitted to me, without being at 
all aware of my intentions, a method of 
constructing balloons from the membrane 
of a certain animal, through which sub- 
stance any escape of gas was nearly an 
impossibility. I found it, however, alto- 
gether too expensive, and was not sure, 
upon the whole, whether cambric muslin 
with a coating of gum caoutchouc was not 
equally as good. I mention this cireum- 
stance because I think it probable that 
hereafter the individual in question may 
attempt a balloon ascension. with the novel 
gas and material I have spoken of, and I 
do not wish to deprive him of the honor of 
a very singular invention. 

It is curious to note that the italics are 
Poe’s own. Yet as the Lancet re- 
marks, they might very well have been 
theirs ‘‘at the present juncture.””? We 
hope our readers will remark how very 
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closely the manufacture of helium fol- 
lows Poe’s receipt. To begin with, 
helium is prepared by pouring a very 
common acid —i.e., sulphuric acid — on 
‘‘a particular metallic substance or 
semi-metal ” —i.e., cléveite. Next, its 
density is probably very much less than 
that of hydrogen. Azote is another 
name for nitrogen —a 202, without life. 
Hence, if Hans Pfaall’s gas was not 
helium it was something very like it. 
Curiously enough, the writer in the 
Lancet suggests that helium will be 
used for the exact purpose for which 
its fictional inventor destined it. ‘If 
helium could be obtained in tolerable 
quantity, what an important bearing it 
might have in aeronautics. Thus, if it 
be much lighter than hydrogen its lift- 
ing power would be much greater, and 
the cumbersome and clumsy dimen- 
sions of our present balloon, it is easy 
to see, could be reduced with very great 
advantage.’’ Clearly Edgar Allan Poe 
invented helium as much as Jules 
Verne invented the submarine boat. 
After this one wonders how long it 
will be before a projectile is shot on to 
the moon, or the centre of the earth 
reached by way of an extinct crater. 
A less exciting, but none the less re- 
markable, instance of the inter-pene- 
tration of fiction and fact is to be found 
in the circumstances recorded by 
Messrs. Cassell in a recent circular. 
It appears that in his recent novel, 
“The Sea Wolves,’ Mr. Max Pem- 
berton dealt with the transport of bul- 
lion on the Continent. After a careful 
study of the modes of transporting 
gold to Russia, he conceived the idea 
of an immense amount of bullion 
being stolen in the course of transit 
from the tugs to the steamers, and 
worked out such a scheme in the 
course of his novel. According to the 
circular from which we quote, ‘ Cer- 
tain well-known firms of financiers 
have noted the story, and recently held 
searching inquiry with a view to ascer- 
taining whether the methods described 
in ‘The Sea Wolves’ were at all feas- 
ible of accomplishment. As a result 
it appears to have been decided to 
make a fundamental change in the 
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mode of sending gold abroad, and to 
discontinue the use of tugs in its trans- 
port.”” In other words, a set of men 
of business came to the conclusion 
that unless they were careful, there 
might be another example of real life 
plagiarizing fiction. 

A common way of explaining the 
anticipation of reality by fiction, is the 
natural tendency of mankind to im- 
itate what they see and hear. It is 
suggested that life follows fiction as 
trade the flag. For example, a lady 
who has married above her, reads in a 
novel of a heroine who, placed much as 
she is, takes her father and mother into 
her house as servants, and does the 
same. Again, a clergyman, who has a 
sceptical but devoted wife, thinks he is 
bound to separate. himself from her 
because he has read “John Ward, 
Preacher.”? Lastly, a band of train- 
robbers stop an express in the Far 
West exactly in the way suggested in 
a Christmas Annual, because one of 
them has read a notice of the Christ- 
mas Annual in the Garfieldopolis Ga- 
zette. According to this theory we 
may also suppose that Professor Ram- 
say discovered helium by reading the 
tales of Edgar Allan Poe. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this easy explanation 
will not bear looking into. It is as 
often as not quite obvious from the 
facts that no sort of imitation was 
possible in the cases of coincidence 
between fact and fiction. We do not 
believe either that Mrs. Theobald had 
read “The Hand of Ethelberta,”’ or 
that Professor Ramsay used Poe as his 
scientific director. The real explana- 
tion is to be found much nearer at 
hand. Fiction is hardly ever wild 
enough to be beyond the possibility of 
finding a counterpart in reality, be- 
cause the human imagination is, as we 
have said, a very limited thing. Imag-. 
ination in fiction, at any rate, is a mat- 
ter of logical building up, not a flight in 
the blue. We start with a balloon, and 
then we want to find something which 
will enable our hero’s balloon to be 
less erratic and more generally useful 
than the true balloon. This brings us 
at once to a gas lighter than the gas 
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ordinarily used by aeronauts. But if 
we are to have a new gas, let it be the 
lightest conceivable, something lighter 
than hydrogen. How are we to make 
it? Why, of course, by pouring acid 
on a metal. But a new gas demands 
a new metal. Here, then, we have 
arrived by a perfectly logical process 
within measurable reach of helium. 
The man of romance can indeed hardly 
avoid prophecy if he works in a field so 
fruitful of new discoveries as chemis- 
try. Suppose a novelist, quick at syllo- 
gisms and with a reasonable amount of 
judgment, and possessed of a smatter- 
ing of natural science. Let him apply 
these to the invention of a new ele- 
ment, aud in all probability he will be 
justified by a discovery twenty years 
hence. The ordinary man is indeed so 
bound by the syllogistic method of 
thinking that if he writes sense and 
grammar, he will hardly be able to set 
forth an utterly impossible suggestion. 
Of course if he deals in mysteries 
which are contradictions in terms, he 
may soon break away into impossibili- 
ties. But if he is unmystical in the 
strict sense of the word, he may be as 
extravagant as he likes, and yet be 
only heralding new discoveries or new 
arrangements in the kaleidoscope of 
life. It is the same with the aualytical 
and psychological novelist. His busi- 
ness is to arrange human character- 
istics and human actions into patterns. 
But remember that there are some five 
or six hundred million people who are 
daily arranged in patterns by Provi- 
dence. It is almost certain, then, that 
the novelist will fail to hit on a really 
new combination, and by no means 
unlikely that he will hit on one that 
has been, or will be recorded. Sir 
Thomas Browne said it was too late to 
be ambitious. It is certainly too late to 
be original in fiction. It must not be 
supposed, however, that because we 
think it hardly possible for the novelist 
who writes sense to beat fact, we con- 
sider that every sort of extravagance is 
tolerable in fiction. It is the business 


of fiction to please, and though an 
‘* impossible ”’ incident ten years after 
the date of composition may be justi- 
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fied by an occurrence reported from 
the Soudan, the author is not to be 
thereby excused. For example, if a 
novelist made his heroine in the Crimea 
write a love-letter, catch a crane on the 
point of migrating, and tie the letter 
under the bird’s wing in the hope that 
it would be shot by her lover, a captive 
in Khartoum ; and if the lover had the 
bird brought to-him three months after, 
and “pressed the scroll to his lips, 
etc.,”> we should say ‘ Fudge,” and 
throw the book aside. Yet when Slatin 
Pasha was a prisoner to the Mahdi, a 
crane was shot and a letter from south 
Russia found under its wing, and this 
letter was brought to Slatin, —the only 
man in the Soudan who could read it. 
This fact, however, would not have 
justified the novelist, or altered the 
verdict of ‘‘ Fudge.”?> We do not want 
mere possibilities in fiction, but possi- 
bilities that look like possibilities. The 
novelists, again, must not think that 
life is imitating them, or that they are 
prophets. They must instead remem- 
ber with humility how circumscribed a 
thing is the imagination, when it is not 
used by madmen and taken out of the 
regions of sense and reason. The nov- 
elist can think of what man might b-, 
might do, and might say, —hardly of 
what he might not. At any rate, if he 
does, and imagines a man who is really 
and truly impossible, acting in an im- 
possible way amid impossible circum- 
stances, he is pretty sure to be dull. 
Even the poets are dull when they 
become frankly impossible. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
CONSCIENCE MONEY. 

I feel within me a peace above all earthly digni- 
ties, a still, quiet conscience. — Henry VIII. 

‘“*THE chancellor of the exchequer 
acknowledges the receipt of £—— on 
account of income tax, from XYZ.’” 
Such an announcement as this is famil- 
iar enough to most readers of the news- 
papers ; but few persons, perhaps, have 
any notion as to the amount that is re- 
ceived in each year by the chancellor of 
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the exchequer from this somewhat curi- 
ous source. Before going, however, 
into any figures in this respect, it may 
be well to look back some years, with 
the object of sceing whether the cus- 
tom can be traced of people adopting 
the practice of unburdening their con- 
science in matters of taxation by means 
of the payment of conscience money 
into the public exchequer. 

According to Hone, £360 was carried 
to the public account in the year 1789 
in consequence of the receipt of the 
following note by the chancellor of the 
exchequer of that time. ‘‘Smr— You 
will herewith receive bank-notes to the 
amount of £360, which is the property 
of the nation ; and which, as an honest 
man, you will be so just as to apply to 
the use of the State in such a manner 
that the nation may not suffer by its 
having been detained from the public 
treasury. You are implored to do this 
for the ease of conscience to an honest 
man.”’ 

The earliest public notice of the re- 
ceipt of such revenue appears to have 
been made in the Times in the year 
1842, the form of acknowledgment dif- 
fering but little from the present form. 
The laconic announcement runs as fol- 
lows: ‘*The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer acknowledges the receipt of 
£40 from some person unknown, as 
conscience money.”’ 

It is not until the year 1855 that the 
amounts received as conscience money 
appear under any separate heading in 
the public accounts ; since that time, 
however, the total amount received 
each year has duly appeared as a sepa- 
rate item. The following figures, from 
which the shillings and pence are 





omitted, will give some idea of the 
amounts that have from time to time 
been received: 1855, £1,895; 1860, 
£16,488 ; 1865, £7,184; 1870, £7,132; | 
1875, £2,688; 1880, £5,801; 1881, 
£6,202 ; 1882, £5,346; 1883, £6,614 ; | 
1884, £3,127; 1885, £9,234; 1886, 
£6,565; 1887, £2,288; 1888, £950; 
1889, £635 ; 1890, £1,588 ; 1891, £1,834 ; 
1892, £253. 

It will thus be observed that the 
lowest amouut recorded during the last 
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twenty years is the item for the year 
1892. To assign any reason for this 
great decline, or, in fact, for the decline 
of the last five years, is a well-nigh 
impossible task. Can it be due to the 
fact that the public conscience is less 
tender now than it was, say, in the 
year 1860, or may the shrinkage in 
revenue from this source be due to the 
greater energy displayed by the income 
tax assessors of the present day ? 
Whatever the explanation is, there can 
be little doubt that many persons in 
this country, although having no desire 
to evade the payment of income tax, 
feel that by making their true income 
known to the authorities they are mak- 
ing it *‘ public property ;”’ and this is 
especially the case with tradesmen, 
who fear the knowledge of their in- 
come reaching the ears of their com- 
petitors in business ; hence recourse 
may sometimes be had to the payment 
of conscience money. 

A somewhat amusing example of the 
power of conscience may be cited in 
which the proprietors of Punch are 
reported to have received threepence 
in conscience money from an anony- 
mous correspondent, who is said to 
have surreptitiously read an entire 
number of Punch from the various 
pages displayed in the shop front in 
Fleet Street. Such an instance of the 
unburdening of the conscience is only 
equalled, perhaps, by the story told of 
a fellow of Pythagoras, who, it is re- 
lated, had bought a pair of shoes from 
a cobbler, for which he promised to 
pay him on a future day. He went 
with his money on the day appointed, 
but found that the cobbler had in the 
interval departed this life. Without 
saying anything of his errand, he with- 
drew, secretly rejoicing at the opportu- 
nity thus unexpectedly afforded him 
of gaining a pair of shoes for noth- 
ing. His conscience, however, says 
Seneca, would not suffer him to remain 
quiet under such an act of injustice ; 
so, taking up the money, he returned 
to the cobbler’s shop, and casting in 
the money, said: ‘‘Go thy ways; for 
though he is dead to all the world, yet 
he is alive to me.” 











